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Directs Navy’s Global Airline: Capt. D. F. Smith, USN, director oj 
Naval Air Transport Service, which carries on scheduled military trans- 
port services over a world-wide transoceanic and overland network 
of more than 65,000 miles in addition to special and emergency missions 
which clock more tens of thousands of miles monthly. 
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U. S. Mum on Reconversion Chief 

Nelson-Baruch deadlock continues 
with no indication of imminent 
break; test-tube plan studied by man- 
ufacturers Page 10 
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OWI Reveals Colossal Job of NATS 

Service carries 8,300,000 lbs. of 
cargo and mail and 22,500 priority 
passengers monthly, according to U. S. 
agency survey Page 7 
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N. Y.-Boston Route Applications 

CAB examiner T. L. Wrenn ap- 
proves Northeast’s application; cites 
local nature of traffic and competition 
benefits Page 27 
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Industry Sees No Quick J. P. Shift 

Engineers predict two years of mili- 
tary development of jet propulsion, 
then ten more before use by com- 
mercial planes Page 13 
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Private Flying Post-War Plans 

Civil aircraft program expected to 
cushion decline in manufacturing; 
500,000 planes expected to be in use 
by 1950 Page 16 
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Preferreds' Position in Aircraft 

Senior issues hold leading place in 
number of companies; Convair’s sink- 
ing fund provision to become oper- 
ative soon Page 40 
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Long Range Escorts Aid Bombers 

Fighters all the way to target and 
back ease work of busy crews aboard 
bombers and eliminate part of costly 
toll of daylight raids Page 22 
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Reverse Props Used as Plane Brake 

New propeller device is fully as 
effective as installations on wheels, 
declares Army Air Forces materiel 

chief Page 11 






...in Electronic Control Systems for Bombers 


M inneapolis- HONEY WELL scanJs lirst 

in the application of electronic control sv.i- 
tcms CO bombers. Except for radio commiinic.ition 
which has been in evervdav use for a number of vears, 
Minneapolis-Honeyweli makes the only Electronic 
Control Systems that are standard equipment on 
all heavy bombers. 

Todav everyone is familiar with precision bombing 
and the increased accuracy made possible by the 
Minncapolis-Honevwell Electronic Automatic Pilot. 


Yet this is but one of a number of M-H electronic 
controls in daily use in ail war theatres. 

When the war is won. the same engineering ability 
that has pm Minneapolis-Honcywcl! first in aircraft 
electronic control systems for bombers will be avail- 
able for the transport and cargo planes destined to 
occupy so important a place in oiir future life. 
Minneapolis-Honevwell Regulator Company, Aero- 
nautical Division, 1947 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis S, Minnesota, Branches in all principal cities. 


Honeywell 
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AERONAUTICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 


THE AVIATION NEWS 


Washington Observer 


MYSTERY OF THE "MIDNIGHT MAUL- 
ER" — It was puazling to most aviation people 
when Wright Field announced the conversion of 
the Douglas A-20 bomber, a versatile craft, into 
a night fighter, armed with four 20 nim. cannon 
and designated officially as the P-70, and un- 
officially as the “Midnight Mauler." This craft 
has not been in production for more than a year, 
and not more than 100 or so ever were built. 
Why it was decided to release a story on them 
is something of a mystery and some of the 
people involved confess privately that they 
don't know the answer either. Wright Field of- 
ficials gave no details of the modification except 
to say that the plane is fitted with night inter- 
ceptor equipment and other installations to fa- 
cilitate night fighting. 


DB7 IS THE ORIGIN— The Midnight Mauler 
goes back to the old DB7 which Douglas was 
making for the French, A later model, the 
DB7A, also went to the French in some num- 
bers and the company was on the DB7B when 
France collapsed and subsequently the British 
took over the rest of the order. Later the Brit- 
ish reworked these jobs into a night fighter 
with good results in the early days of the Battle 
of Britain. Later on. in this country, the A-20 
was converted into the P-70 which was a secret 
to no one. AAF review even passed a story on 
it several months ago. Pictures were printed 
last fall. It was somewhat similar to the Brit- 
ish version, which was called the Havoc. The 
P-70 is not to be confused with the latest model 
A-20 bomber by Douglas, which is so heavily 
armed with cannon that it has moved into the 
lighter-bomber class. 


CARGO AIRSHIPS — Some interesting studies 
have been made of comparative costs on air 
cargo utilizing rigid airships and there is said 
to be some capital flirting with the idea of cargo 
transportation by airship.s in the post-war pe- 
riod. There apparently is no likelihood of 
blimps being used for cargo, since the expense 
of ground handling is virtually the same as for 
the bigger rigid ships, with economy of opera- 
tion favoring the rigids. 


POST-WAR MARKETS— Aviation skepUc.s 
in firms hesitating to stay in aviation after the 
war point to the ready-made market that will 
exist for such consumer goods as refrigerators, 
electrical appliances of all kinds and other items 
of standard household equipment which have 
virtually disappeared from dealers’ shelves. The 


WPB has made it clear there can be no substan- 
tial conversion to peacetime economy until the 
war is definitely won. 


PILOT ADMINISTRATORS— The war is 
breeding a new, practical type of airline admin- 
istrative official which may affect the entire ex- 
ecutive lineup of our airlines after the war. 
Experienced, capable pilots who, before going 
into the Army, shuttled airliners between New 



Super-truck carts off Willoio Run Liberator 


York and Chicago or Chicago and the West went 
into the Army expecting to find little contrast 
except for their uniform and the ramouflage 
paint on their Army transports. Instead, the 
Air Transport Command began placing them in 
key administrative jobs at a desk, running the 
show. They seem to like it. Some don't care if 
they never return to routine flying. The air- 
lines probably won't be able to absorb all of 
these administrators, but they will lake back 
the best of them. This is another indication that 
many of the men who will operate our post-war 
airlines may be of a new generation. 


ATC’S FUTURE— Rumors are rampant that 
the Air Transport Command is cocking an eye 
to the days of peace. Plots and counter-plots 
among ATC personnel are described by those 
supposedly "in the know.” There are stories 
that some routes which would be commercially 
unprofitable after the Armistice will be main- 
tained by the ATC as defense arteries. There 
are other stories that officers are getting them- 
selves well entrenched to operate globe-girdling 
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routes in future years. Only authoritative reply 
that responsible airline officials make to such 
gossip is this: “Gen. Arnold has made clear to 
us that the ATC will be disbanded after the 
war.’’ They would not be surprised to see a 
group of influential officers now at the head of 
ATC jump into the air transport business to- 
gether, however. 


CAB’S PRESTIGE— Industry confidence in 
the Civil Aeronautics Board appears to have 
pluinmelcd in the past two weeks. Dissatisfac- 
tion has broken out like a rash. Pent-up feel- 
ings are being expressed throughout the air 
transport industry. The Board's past decisions 
and actions show no pattern, few consistencies, 
a lack of comprehension of values, airline exec- 
utives are saying. The same men protest that 
the Board is weak, They see no immediate hope 
for strength. Meanwhile, they see the pressure 
on the Board for action rising by the week. 
What will happen next? None will forecast. 
Even though the Board remains, there is the 
possibility that some day someone will decide 
to drag a CAB decision through the courts. It Is 
doubtful if CAB could survive such a test. 


STATE DEPARTMENT SPECULATION— 
Air transport industry speculation is at a new 
high on who will emerge as the State Depart- 
ment's chief aviation figures- A few questions 



being asked are these: Will Adolf Berle, Jr, — 
now in charge of aviation — remain as one of the 
four assistant secretaries of State? Who will be 



named director of the new Office of Transporta- 
tion and Communications under Beiie? Who 
will be selected chief of the Aviation Division, 
which is one of the three units in the new Of- 
fice? The other two divisions are for Shipping 
and Telecommunications. 


APPLICATIONS BiVSED ON STATISTICS— 
As forward-looking airlines delve deeper into 
economic studies, they reach surprising con- 
clusions, which upset popular notions about 
small American cities and their potential airline 
business. Centers generally taken for granted as 
“obvious” points for new routes frequently are 
eclipsed by others in the same state or area 
whose names are seldom heard about through- 
out the rest of the country. The answer is that 
(he character of a city's business and trade is as 
important as the dollar volume. A good railroad 
town may not necessarily be a good airline town. 
Old fashioned civic spirit, believe it ur not, is 
another factor. Some cities have never had it, 
probably never will. While the loads of appli- 
cations dumped on CAB for new airline points 
have frequently been indiscriminate, a few big 
. lines are acting on advice of their trained re- 
searchers before requesting new cities. 


HIGHWAYS WITHOUT AIRPORTS— The 
President’s super -highway system omitted flight 
strips and airports. This aroused surprise in 
Washington aviation circles. Congressmen for 
years have been pouring bills for super-road 
projects in the hopper and invariably an elabo- 
rate set of airports was called for at important 
highway junctions, and scores of flight strips 
elsewhere- The National Inter-regional Highway 
Committee which prepared the report first met 
about two years ago with the Commissioner of 
Public Roads as chairman, and Rexford Tugwell. 
the late Ex-Gov. Graves of Georgia, a represen- 
tative of the “Automotive Safety Foundation.” 
and two other state officials as members. Public 
Roads Administration's flight strip officials were 
never consulted. 


OPTIMISTIC ARNOLD— “Hap ’ Arnold's pe- 
rennial optimism and willingness to be quoted 
on a moment's notice regarding the significance 
of the latest mass raids may be doing a disser- 
vice to aviation, This opinion is finding more 
adherents in Washington. Although perhaps far 
from Washington’s communications channels to 
the European front, and before adequate reports 
of enemy damage and our own losses can be 
available, the General is always willing to indi- 
cate sweeping new progress. Publicity-minded 
officers fear that some day this eagerness will 
prove lo (he nation that the general's advance 
information was inadequate or even grossly In- 
accurate, 
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Y es Sir!— Bombyx Mori, that Jap 
silkworm, has another knot in his 
tail. Parachutes are being made of Cel- 
lulose acetate rayon. Strong parachutes. 
Safe parachutes! 

It is acetone— produced by Shell from 
a waste petroleum gas— which changes a 
cotton derivative, cellulose acetate, to a 
svnipy liquid; the “spinning solution." 
This is forced through holes of micro- 
scopic fineness. Presto! Silky fibers. 
These are twisted into thread. From 
then on, you can name what you want— 
from sheer, glamorous stockings to a 
parachute! 

Thus— one more outstanding contribu- 
tion to America’s war effort from Shell. 


Shell was first, loo, to supply Amer- 
ican military aviation with a super fuel 
—100 octane gasoline— giving our planes 
new speed, flying range and tactical ad- 
vantage. Later Shell discoveries vastly 
increased both the power and produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline. 

Such achievements are reasons why 
the majority of the country’s leading 
plane and engine makers use Shell Avia- 
tion Fuels. And whv Shell Aviation 
Products are also preferred by many air- 
lines, aviation training schools, and air- 

Farsighted airport operators will find 
Sliell’s wartime popularity a profitable 
peacetime asset. 



First nil refinerij to trm Army-Xavy "F." 
SheWt Wood Ricer Refinery. 


FINER FUELS 

FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 
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OWI Report Reveals Colossal Job 
Done by Little-Publicized NATS 

Service carries 8.300,000 pounds of cargo and mail and 22,500 
priority passengers monthly, survey reveals. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Founded five days after Pearl 
Harbor, the Naval Air Transport 
Service is doing yeomandulyaround 
the world with small recognition 
and, in Navy tradition, asking none. 
NA'TS in its unending traffic runs, 
carries approximately 3,300,000 
pounds of cargo and mail and about 
22,500 priority passengers a month, 

NATS craft, stopping at every 
type of field from jungle whistle 
stops to metropolitan airfields, are 
now flying some 3,600,000 plane- 
miles each month and during the 
last half of 1943 increased operations 
by 70 percent over the first six 
months of the year. The Navy ex- 
pects further increases in 1944 as 
more aircraft are assigned to the 
service, and as the Navy’s needs 
spread farther from the slates. 

► "Mars’ ’’ Record Flight — The Naval 
Air Transport Service is a division 
of the office of the chief of Naval 
Operations. Capt. D. F. Smith is 
director. 

An outstanding case in point of 
NATS operations is the Martin Mars 
flying boat which recently landed in 
Hawaii on her initial Pacific opera- 
tion after establishing records on a 
non-stop flight to Natal, Brazil, and 
a more leisurely flight home. 

Security prevents disclosure of 
the size of the NATS fleet, which 
the Navy says is composed of both 
seaplanes and landpianes — in al- 
most equal proportion. With large 
landplanes now flying overseas ex- 
tensively, about two out of every 
three aircraft are in trans-oceanic 
service. The remainder are used 
within the United States, connect- 
ing naval centers with plants where 
supplies are manufactured, 
k OWI Report — These data are all 
from a report prepared by the Office 
of War Information, which has had 
the complete cooperation of the 
Navy in gathering information, and 


which assigned to the report an OWI 
expert on aviation, 

In addition to former airline per- 
sonnel now serving with the NATS, 
and it should not be overlooked that 
without the aid of the airiines the 
operations would have been impos- 
sible, Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem and American Export Airlines, 
under contract to the Navy, conduct 
a number of NATS operations of the 
same type as those carried on by 
regular NATS units. 

► South America to Alaska — Pan 
American flies NATS schedules in 
the Atlantic and Pacific and from 
the United States to Alaska and 
South America. 

American Export’s NATS con- 
tracts are for transport along At- 
lantic routes from this country to 
Africa and South .America. Both 
airlines carry on their commercial 
international services in addition to. 
but apart from, their Navy services. 

Main routes now flown by NATS. 
according to the Navy and informa- 
tion hei-etofore restricted, include: 

► Three Days to Australia— The Pa- 
cific flying boat operation which ex- 


tends from Alameda. Calif., to Pearl 
Harbor and southwest through the 
Pacific to Australia. The NATS to- 
day makes this trip in three days. 

In the landplane operation to 
Alaska and the Aleutians, Douglas 
R4D and R5D transport craft (Navy’s 
designation for the Army's C-47) 
specially designed and winterized, 
are flown fay crews trained to cope 
with weather hazards of the area be- 
tween the naval air stations at Seat- 
tle and Kodiak, and more advanced 
Aleutian bases. 

k Coast to Coast — Inland from the 
west coast, NATS landplane sched- 
ules are operated between naval air 
stations at Oakland. Alameda, San 
Diego, and Patuxent River. Md.. and 
New 'bfork. At the latter two points, 
these schedules mesh with NATS 
operations from east coast naval 
stations. East coast landplane sched- 
ules extend from Newfoundland 
through Boston. New York. Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Jacksonville. Pensacola, 
and New Orleans to Corpus Chrisli. 

A summer NATS service goes to 
Greenland and Iceland. 

> East Coast Route — Another route 
from the east coast loads south from 
Norfolk to naval establishments at 
Guantanamo, Cuba: San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico; Antigua. St. Louis, Trini- 
dad, and along the east coast of 
South America to Natal and Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Also from New York, Patuxent 
River, and Miami, NATS flying boats 
are in scheduled service through 


NATS Progress Report 

The OWI report discloses the Naval Air Transport Service: 

>1. Carries on scheduled transport service of more than 65.000 miles 
overseas and overland in addition to special and emergency missions; 

► 2. Conducts for the fleet a two-ocean maintenance and supply service 
that has been an important factor in our naval successes; 

► 3. Has grown in 25 months from the operation of one flying boat to ten 
full transport squadrons, several ferry units, and large contract opera- 
tions by Pan American Airways System and American Export Airlines; 
>4. Annually brings in hundreds of thousands of pounds of urgently 
needed war materials, such as mica, tantalite, and natural rubber; 

► 5. Is rapidly expanding its operations to meet the Navy’s requirements 
and enlarging its training program — the latter partly through contract 
services of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, American Airlines, Pan 
American, Amei'ican Export, and United Air Lines; 

^ 6. Is developing new or improved air transport techniques, seen as 
valuable aids to commercial aviation after the war. 
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Miami, Great Exuma, Bahamas; 
Guantanamo, Cuba; Portland Bight, 
Jamaica; Coco-Solo, Canal Zone and 
San Juan. Puerto Rico. 

► Africa — A newer route includes 
service from the United States to 
Africa, by way of South America and 
across the South Atlantic. The pri- 
mary ferry route operated by the 
nav^ air ferry command wing of 
the NATS runs through Lynchburg, 
Nashville, Little Rock, El Paso and 
Tucson. 

The foregoing mentioned routes 
are trunk lines, it should he noted, 
and from each extend many feeder 
lines, particularly in the Pacific and 
Caribbean. 

> Priority Passengers — All NATS 
passengers, incidentally, are priority 
passengers, largely naval personnel. 
Most of them fly at least 1,200 miles 
per trip. Each ton of priority cargo 
averages about 1,300 miles per trip. 

NATS transports return from 
overseas flights with cargoes of stra- 
tegic material for American war in- 
dustry, such as diamonds, mica, 
beryl ore, rubber, quartz crystals, 
platinum, quinine and block talc. 

The Air Cargo Priorities Section 
of WPB estimates that during 1943 
such cargo moved 6 times faster 
and 20 times more safely than by 
surface carrier. 


^ Delivers 3,000 Planes a Month — 
The Naval Air Ferry command is at 
present delivering some 3,000 planes 
a month to the Navy. There are 
three naval air ferry command 
squadrons based at New York, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and San Francisco. 
One service squadron and several 
service units are stationed along the 
domestic ferry routes. The NAFC, 
under command of Capt, John W. 
King, USN, was commissioned Dec. 
1, 1943, as a wing command of the 
NATS. 

Originally the ferry groups were 
designed solely for delivery of new 
planes from contractors' plants to 
fleet pools on the East - and West 
Coasts. So far, all deliveries have 
been within the continental United 
States, a significant statement, but 
as the war progresses and such large 
aircraft as the PB4Y and the B-24 
are delivered in quantity, the Navy 
expects the ferry service to extend 
overseas. 

> New Techniques — The Navy esti- 
mates that new techniques and im- 
proved methods of packing airborne 
cargo developed by the NATS are 
saving more than $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually. 

It is believed that the Navy’s find- 
ings along these lines of packing air- 
borne goods, which move perhaps 


part of the way by surface carrier, 
will stand commercial operators in 
good stead in the increased trans- 
port flying that is sure to follow the 

► Types of Planes Used — Currently, 
the NATS is using the following air- 
craft types: 

The R3D-1, R4D-1, and R5D-1, 
which are the Army’s C-47 and C- 
53; the four-engine Consolidated 
Coronado PB2Y-3R, converted for 
use as a transport; the four-engine 
Sikorsky S-44, known in the Navy 
as the JR2S-1; the twin-engine 
Martin PBM-3R, converted for 
transport use; the Boeing 314 Clip- 
per, the Curtiss-Wright Commando, 
the giant Martin Mars and several 
miscellaneous types acquired from 
the airlines. In addition, some Con- 
solidated Liberators and the new 
stainless steel Budd transports, the 
RB-125 are soon to be acquired. 

► Converted Aircraft Used — “The 
majority of the aircraft available to 
the NATS are not the most efficient 
transport types,” the Navy report- 
ed, “Conversion of combat patrol 
bombers, both landplanes and sea- 
planes, to transports has in general 
not been altogether satisfactory. 
However, while production facilities 
of the country are quite properly 
devoted almost exclusively to man- 
ufacture of combat aircraft, the 
NATS will continue to carry loads 
in any equipment available.” 

Turning from actual air-carrier 
operations, it should not be over- 
looked that the NATS has an ex- 
tensive technical training program, 
of which, for example, pilot training 
is but one phase. At the Naval Ae- 
rial Navigators School, Hollywood 
Beach, Fla., prospective NATS nav- 
igators are taught the principles of 
aerial navigation in classroom and 
in actual practice. 

► Flight School — • Flight engineers 
are instructed at the Naval Train- 
ing School (flight mechanics) La 
Guardia Field, by Pan American 
engineers. At the Navy-United Air 
Lines training center, Oakland, 
Calif., ground mechanics learn by 
practice and experience the many 
phases of engine and aircraft main- 
tenance, A course of instruction is 
given at the Air Transport Radio- 
men's School, Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, on the operation and 
maintenance of various types of 
radio equipment used in NATS. 

The flight orderly, an enlisted 
man assigned to each plane in tran- 
sit, is trained to load properly and 
tie down cargo, to handle the paper 
work necessary in manifesting car- 
go and passengers for each flight, 
and to act as steward. 



"SARATOGA” FLYERS' PARACHUTES INSPECTED: 

Shroud lines stretch back to the parachute riggers in the loft of this fa- 
mous aircraft carrier. These shroud lines, 2# of them attaching the canopy 
to the harness, are cords of 450 pounds tCTisile strength. Each shroud line 
passes over the top of the canopy through an interpanel seam to present 
tangling and to give strength to the entire ‘chute. 
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LOCKHEED'S NAVY MODIFICATION CENTER: 

Scheduled to be in use within 60 to 90 days is this $3,500,000 United States 
Navy modification base, with possible post-war use, to be operated by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s service division near Burbank, Cal. It will 
cover 77 acres and include two $650,000 hangars containing shop-/ianked 
modification bays 400 feet long and 160 feet wide. 


Air transport officers, many of 
whom are former airline traffic men, 
are trained in the squadron to super- 
vise the loading and handling of 
NATS aircraft at stations en route. 
Every job, every operation, requires 
trained personnel in this huge sys- 
tem of air transportation. 

Lea Continues Fight 
For Aviation Bill 

Steamship interests push for right 

to operate aircraft. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 

Some of the Lea Bill's most de- 
termined sponsors have lost hope 
for it in face of mounting opposi- 
tion, which last week added to its 
recruits some bigtime legal counsel 
for the steamship lines. Rep, Lea 
himself and others are fighting right 
on in an effort to put it through. 

The shipping people have been 
trying for years to obtain authority 
to operate aircraft as auxiliaries to 
their surface lines. Now they come 
to grips and say they want the Lea 
bill amended to let them in, and if 
they can't gel that they will take 
an amendment to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. 

The question whether railroads 
and shipping lines shall be allowed 
to compete with the airlines is not 
covered in the Lea Bill, HR 3420; 
it is in another bill, HR 3421, which 
deals exclusively with the contro- 
versial Section 408 of the existing 
law. But that makes no difference to 
the rail and shipping men of the op- 
position. They don't want to be 
stalled waiting for hearings and ac- 
tion on 3421. They want the deci- 
sion to be taken by amendment to 
the bill that has beesi reported: HR 
3420. 

While the House Rules Commit- 
tee holds hearings on the Lea Bill 
specifically, the House Merchant 
Marine Committee is hearing wit- 
nesses on civil aviation law in gen- 
eral. Chairman S. O. Bland, of the 
marine group, last week outlined 
the history of the shiplines' fight 
for aviation rights. Chairman Emory 
S. Land of the Maritime Commis- 
sion had already stated before the 
committee, referring to HR 3421, 
pending before the House Commerce 
Committee, that it is necessary for 
the shipping industry to participate 
in air transport if the intent of Con- 
gress, in writing the marine act of 
1936 and the civil aeronautics act 
of 1938, is to be carried out. 

► CAB Ruling — L. Welch Pogue, 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 


Board, told the marine committee 
that his Board had made a liberal 
ruling in favor of a steamship oper- 
ator (American Export) and that it 
had been turned down by the Fed- 
eral Court of New York. (The 
court ordered Export Steamship to 
divest itself of the airline which the 
Board had certificated.) 

Pogue took the position that each 
case (five steamship applications 
are pending) should be considered 
on its merits, but that in general it 
would be better for both industries 
if airmen run the airlines and sea- 
men run the shipping. He stood his 
ground when committeemen turned 
the heat on him. It is known that 
in general the Board favors the Lea 
bill. 

United Fruit Co., Pacific Amer- 
ican Steamship, Matson, and other 
ship operators testified their need 
for auxiliary aviation. It has been 
the argument of shipping men all 
along that Congress should not deny 
them access to a new invention that 
will help to maintain American 
commerce on the seas, namely the 
airplane. Lea legislation observers 
took notice when John Burns, 
heavyweight counsel for the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, 
showed up to take a hand in the 
proceedings. 

As is always the ease when the 
Rules Committee ties up legislation, 
sponsors are saying that the com- 
mittee is taking undue advantage of 
its position to make a determina- 
tion which should be made by thu 
whole body of the House. The 


House can get the bill lor a vote by 
passing a resolution to dismiss the 
Rules Committee. Or, House Com- 
merce can get it back by getting 
unanimous consent of the House to 
return the bill. 

It is now claimed by Mr. Reece 
that a majority of the Commerce 
Committee is against the Lea Bill, 
although Mr. Lea said that the bill 
was favorably reported to the House 
by a vote of 17 to 2. Lea testified 
before the Rules Committee, an- 
swering opponents objections one by 
one. The sponsors asked why so 
many committee members changed 
their minds. Rep. Martin Dies sug- 
gested that the committee be poUed 
again to establish its present stand- 
ing. 

The “states rights” issue seems 
dormant right now, but no one un- 
derestimates the ability of anti-Lea 
Bill Republicans and the State Avia- 
tion Officials to throw their weight 
around at the proper time — prob- 
ably during debate, when there is 
any. A spokesman for the Repub- 
licans in Congress told Aviation 
News that his party had not sought 
an agreement on the civil air law 
question. He pointed out that both 
parties are divided on the issue. But 
observers agree GOP might cham- 
pion state aviation control along 
with its states rights plank in the 
election campaign. President Roose- 
velt has expressed opposition to one 
provision of the Lea Bill which 
would set up an air commission in- 
dependent of the Commerce Depart- 
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Official Silence Greets Queries 
On Who’ll Direct Reconversion 

Nelson-Baruch deadlock continues with no indication of immi- 
nent break; Wilson looms as compromise choice. 


The "Test-Tube” reconversion 
proposed by WPB Chairman Donald 
M- Nelson, which would permit very 
small manufacturers to produce a 
limited quantity of civilian goods 
from surplus materials, was the 
only positive step taken during the 
week in the direction of reconver- 
sion. Still unsettled were such ques- 

Who will direct the reconver- 
sion of American industry? 

On what basis of settlement 
will contracts be terminated? 

What policies will control the 
disposition of government- 
owned plants and surplus in- 
ventories? 

These are the big questions and so 
far they have been met with official 
silence. Meanwhile, the Nelson- 
Baruch deadlock continued with no 
indication of an imminent break, 
while on Capitol Hill, Congress 
moved methodically forward with 
its avowed plan of legislating an- 
swers to everything. Simple addi- 
tion, however, set the total accom- 
plishments at zero. 

^ Experiment Studied — Mr. Nelson’s 
proposal for experimenting with re- 
conversion was considered more in- 


teresting than effective. Chief fault 
was that the plan was limited to 
manufacturers so small in size that 
they could accomplish little. In 
brief, the plan would lift restrictions 
of L and M orders from certain 
small producers and permit them to 
manufacture civilian goods from 
.surplus stocks which are partly fab- 
ricated but useless to owners. At 
first, it would be restricted to plants 
in the WPB regions served by the 
regional offices at Kansas City, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia. Size 
qualifications are as follows: 

Group I labor areas — 10 per- 

Group II labor areas — 25 per- 

Group III and IV labor areas — 

50 persons or less. 

► Use Idle Materials — Nelson de- 
scribed the plan very tersely when, 
addressing the Chicago Conference 
of Mayors, he said, "We are plan- 
ning to test the feasibility of en- 
couraging the use, by small concerns, 
of small lots of idle materials in 
production of consumer goods under 
carefully controlled conditions. How 
this te.st will turn out remains to be 



THESE EMERGENCY RATIONS MAY SAVE LIVES; 

All airplanes operating in the Naval Air Transport Service carry equip- 
ment for any emergency. Pictured above are such items as drinking looter, 
rations, first -aid equipment, Ashing tackle, sea marking material, sail cloth, 
ftashlight ond life raft. 


This plan, when carried out. will 
have little if any direct effect on the 
aircraft industry, since the plants 
concerned are so small that it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that any plant 
having aircraft or aircraft compo- 
nent orders would qualify. It is in- 
teresting to observe, however, for 
if successful, the plan may be 
broadened to include plants making 
parts for aircraft. 

> War Orders First— What was more 
significant in Nelson’s Chicago 
speech, however, was his reaffirma- 
tion of WPB's policy of remaining 
at work on war orders until the 
military situation shows a green 
light. "I would lather be two months 
late in reconversion," Mr. Nelson 
declared, "than five minutes late in 
military production.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate’s contract 
termination bill was completed, but 
committee members declined to 
make its contents public until after 
it had been given more study. Mem- 
berships of four committees went 
over the proposed measure careful- 
ly for introduction probably before 
the end of the month. A tentative 
timetable calling for passage by both 
houses by the first of March has 
been set, but all persons familiar 
with Congressional procedures agree 
that this is optimistic in the ex- 
treme. One of the chief provisions 
of the measure is said to be the 
establishment of a unit, working 
under the office of war mobilization, 
to handle contract termination prob- 

► House Action — The House of Rep- 
resentatives also moved to get into 
step on reconversion legislation. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn announced 
that he would shortly name a bi- 
partisan committee to study and re- 
port on post-war economic planning 
and policy, a committee which, pre- 
sumably, would parallel the Senate 
committee headed by Senator Wal- 
ler F. George. Representative Wil- 
liam M, Colmer, of Mississippi, is 
expected to head this committee, 
which will likely contain five Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats. Real 
importance behind appointment of 
this committee, however, is that it 
indicates the house is readying it- 
self to receive the senate measure 
and wants to be geared to give it 
prompt attention. 

iwilson to Remain — Charles E. Wil- 
son, executive vice-chairman of 
WPB. visited the White House the 
same day Nelson spoke in Chicago. 
Upon returning to his office. Mr. 
Wilson announced that the Presi- 
dent had urged him to remain in 
Washington and that he had agreed 
to do so, at least until the summer. 
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This renewed speculation on the 
probabilities of Wilson emerging as 
a compromise candidate for the 
main job if the Nelson-Baruch issue 
remains unsettled. 

It is no secret that Wilson enjoys 
a warmer relationship with the 
Byrnes- White House group than 
Nelson does, and the fad that the 
General Electric boss continues to 
remain in the capital despite his 
oft-voiced wish to leave, suggests 
that he may have a good reason for 
his latest announcement. 

Reverse Propellers 
Used as Plane Brake 

Device fully as effective as wheel 

installations, says AAF Materiel 

Chief, 

By ALEXANDER MeSURELY 

Reverse propeller pitch for brak- 
ing airplanes, together with use of 
full engine power, has proved fully 
as effective as the best wheel brake 
installations on airplanes in retard- 
ing ground roll, according to recent 
Army Air Force tests, it was report- 
ed last week by Col. H. M. McCoy, 
chief of the AAF Materiel Command 
Propeller Laboratory at Wright 
Field. 

Discussing propeller development 
problems and future trends before 
the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, at New York, Colonel McCoy, 
recognized as one of the foremost 
military propeller authorities in this 
country, declared that any general 
propeller type which does not in- 
clude both full-feathering and re- 
verse pitch will soon be classed as 
obsolete. 

k New Types Developed — He repoi'l- 
ed that full-feathering propellers 
for engines under 500 hp. soon would 
be available in several new types 
developed by the AAF, supplement- 
ing the larger full-feathering props 
which have been in general use in 
this country for the last five years. 
The full-feathering prop is particu- 
larly desirable for small multi-en- 
gine private and feeder type planes 
because of the relatively poor sin- 
gle-engine performance of these 
planes, due to high power loading. 

While reports on frequency of 
feathering propellers on military 
aircraft are not made public, he 
pointed out that airplanes in this 
country on the average, are forced 
by engine failure to feather a pro- 
peller approximately once in every 
3.000 engine hours, with a wide var- 
iation from 2,000 to 14,000 hours 


AAF AND GERMAN FLYING SUITS: 

A comparison of German high-altitude flying suits uiith those supplied to 
U. S. Army pilots shows radical differences in material. The U. S. high- 
altitude flying suit (left) is of soft-pliable leather, fully-lined, zippered 
and electrically-heated. Tubing dangling from the pilot's heltnet is an 
electrical connection for plugging in to heat the suit. Strapped on is knee 
pad and pencil. The German high-altitude flying suit (right) was taken 
from a Nazi pilot shot down over the English Channel. It has unusually 
large zippers to speed discarding when the pilot is down over water. Elec- 


trically-heated, the German suit has 
a maze of tiny wires. 


between various airlines using the 
same equipment. Still greater fre- 
quency of featherings of props on 
military aircraft can be expected he 
pointed out, due to battle damage 
to engines and propellers. 

> Feathering Results — Increased per- 
formance made possible by feather- 
ing the propellers of inactive en- 
gines, over the performance possible 
if those propellers had continued to 
windmill or had been braked at 
operating pitch, has saved many air- 
craft in this war by permitting flight 
at higher altitudes and additional 
speed to maintain position in forma- 

At least one bi-motor plane, he 
said, is reported to operate most ef- 
ficiently at extreme range by feath- 
ering the propeller of one engine. 

New designs of pitch control will 
feather a propeller in less than five 
seconds, he reported. Future trends 
are for still faster pitch changes. 


which may require a new source of 
power, possibly taken directly from 
the engine itself, through a system 
of clutches and gearihgs for the very 
short time required. He prescribed 
a pitch range of from minus 30 deg. 
to plus 90 deg. as desirable for a 
modern propeller. 

► Reverse Pitch — Using reverse pitch 
for braking would be a great im- 
provement in today’s military oper- 
ations of fast landing nosewheel- 
type aircraft using icy, wet and 
muddy landing strips, he said. Large 
commercial aircraft and feeder-line 
planes of smaller size, he predicted, 
likewise will find reverse pitch brak- 
ing of great value. Findings of the 
army propeller braking tests dis- 

Reverse pitch braking is most ef- 
fective at higher speeds. 

Wheel brakes will continue to be 
used in supplement to reverse pitch 
braking, because they are most ef- 
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WILBUR WRIGHT MEMORIAL CHECK: 

Gen. H. H. Arnold accepts a check for $3^4'3.I6 for the Army Air Forces 
Aid Society as a meinorial to Wilbur Wright, ;from Robert H. Hinckley, 
center, choirman of the committee on arrangements for the Kitty Hawk 
4'Oth Anniversary Committee, as Robert A. Lovett, Assistant Secretary of 
War ^or Air, looks on. The check represented net proceeds of the dinner 
given to Orville Wright in Washington on the 40th anniversary of the 
Wright brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk. 


fective at low speeds and are needed 
for taxiing. 

Reduced tire and brake mainte- 
nance and replacement can be ex- 
pected. 

Reverse pitch braking is more ef- 
fective than any known flap-type 
dive brakes in retarding aircraft in 
flight. 

Among possible uses for reverse 
pitch, which is already in use on 
some seaplanes, were listed: 

Ground braking on all land 
planes; water taxiing braking for 
seaplanes. 

Air braking to slow dive-bombers 
and night fighters. 

Increased offensive and defensive 
tactical maneuverability of fighters, 
and increased possibility of defens- 
ive evasive tactics by lightly or un- 
armed observation and photographic 
planes. 

Some of the large propellers re- 
Cuired for the super-planes expected 
to be developed in the next few 
years may require as much as 60 to 
80 hp. for the pitch change, he 
pointed out. 

Reverse pitch braking, like most 
other aircraft innovations, actually 

It dates at least as far back as ex- 
periments of the AAF in 1921 on a 
Curtiss Jenny, McCoy said. The 
Jenny had no other brakes. 


Twin Coach ’Copter 

Entry of a leading bus manufac- 
turer into aviation is indicated if 
the present plans of Twin Coach Co. 
materialize. The company discloses 
that construction of an experimen- 
tal helicopter which may be adapt- 
able to the private-owner market or 
for use in public transportation is 
nearing completion at the Kent, 
Ohio, plant, 

F. R. Fageol, president, said the 
company pioneered in surface trans- 
portation shortly after the last war. 
It has been converted to war pro- 
duction of plane parts and subas- 
semblies and expects to combine 
experience gained in aircraft fabri- 
cation and motor coach manufactur- 
ing, he said. 

Major Fleet Elected 
President of IAS 

Major R. H. Fleet, of San Diego, 
former head of Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp,, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences for 1944. 

Newly elected vice-presidents are: 
Wellwood E. Beall, vice-president 
in charge of engineering of the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co.; William K. Ebel, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and chief engineer of Glenn 


L. Martin Co.; Elmer A. Sperry, Jr., 
vice-president of Sperry Products, 
Inc.; and G. M. WiUiams, vice-presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Bennett H. Horchler has been 
elected executive vice-president; 
Charles H. Colvin, director of the 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics of New York University, is 
treasurer; Robert R. Dexter, secre-. 
tary; and Lester D. Gardner is 
chairman of the Council and presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Archives. 


Photographic Maps’ 
Post-War Use Studied 

Col. FitzGerald presented with 

first Fairchild award. 

Wartime and post-war use of 
aerial photography in all its phases 
was discussed at the ninth annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
photogrammetry in Washington, 
where Lt. CoL Gerald FitzGerald 
received the first Fairchild Award 
for making maps from photographs. 

The award was founded by Sher- 
man Fairchild, now chairman of the 
board of Fairchild Aviation Corp., 
who through his experiments dur- 
ing the last war in designing and 
improving between-lhe-lens shutter 
for aerial cameras opened a wide 
field for photogrammetrists. 

► Groundwork— Aerial photography 
laid the groundwork for softening 
up enemy defenses on all fronts, as 
was emphasized in a message from 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces, 
which was read by Brig. Gen. James 
Bevans, in Gen, Arnold’s absence. 

People today are inclined to re- 
gard the airplane purely as an in- 
strument to carry blockbusters or as 
a highly mobile platform on which 
to mount machine guns or cannon, 
Gen. Arnold said, but added “we 
should not let them obscure the 
many other functions of our air 
arm. Often a camera mounted on a 
P-38 has proved of greater impor- 
tance than a P-38 with its normal 
complement of guns." 

► Two-Angle Photographs — The 
meeting was attended by more than 
100 members of the Society and was 
given a first-hand description of 
how the technical problem of bring- 
ing two-angle photographs into re- 
lationship with a vertical view was 
solved by technicians, a solution 
which has been of immeasurable aid 
in planning attacks. 

Col. M. W. Kaye. AAF, reported 
successes had been achieved at 15.- 
000 feet in night photography where 
clouds precluded daylight shots. 
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Industry Sees No Immediate Shift 
To Jet-Propelled Aircraft 

Engineers predict two years of military development, then ten 
years or more before commercial feasibility is attained. 


Significance of successful jet pro- 
pulsion flight and the unique oper- 
ational characteristics of this type 
of airplane have been the object of 
widespread analysis in the aviation 
industry since the original disclo- 
sure and the consensus of most en- 
gineers is that they anticipate no 
adaptation of existing aircraft to 
all-jet-propulsion nor redesign of 
gasoline engine t5T3es now in ad- 
vanced stages of engineering. 

Aeronautical engineers inter- 
viewed on the Pacific Coast by 
Aviatiok News were generally 
agreed that a conservative view- 
point was necessary, with one of 
them foreseeing two years for mili- 
tary perfection of jet propulsion and 
ten years or more for commercial 
feasibility. Other quarters regarded 
these estimates as too much on the 
conservative side. 

► Supersonic Speeds — The greater 
number doubted that jet propulsion 
will boost top speeds immediately 
above 600 miles an hour, with wing 
compressibility being a major fac- 
tor, However, one source was opti- 
mistic on speeds into supersonic, 
saying that the compressibility prob- 
lem was induced to a large extent 
by propellers and propeller turbu- 
lence that are absent in jet craft. 

Engineers are also considering 
knife-edge wings, to enter super- 
sonic speeds with jet propelled craft. 

► Skin Friction — Engineering opinion 
varies on the legitimate question of 
whether skin friction at high speeds 
suggested by jet will raise cabin 
temperatures to a critical degree. 

The impression was general that 
the gasoline engine industry has no 
fear that jet propulsion will halt for 
a number of years production and 
refinement of gasoline engines. 

Meanwhile, additional information 
released by the War Department re- 
emphasized testimony by pilots who 
have flown the new jet propelled 
airplane that smoothness, simplicity 
and evenness of power are impor- 
tant characteristics. 

► New Chapter — Lawrence D. Bell, 
president of Bell Aircraft, which 
builds the twin-engine craft, says 
“development of the new fighter 
which flies without a propeller opens 
up what promises to be a completely 
new chapter in the story of man’s 
victory over the air.” 


While Beil contended that practi- 
cal jet-propulsion planes are now 
in the air, he added that jet-propul- 
sion is still so new "that it is against 
the best interests of aviation to 
make startling claims for a radical 
principle of flight whose real devel- 
opment life all lies in the future.” 
► Importance — He emphasizes that 
the important thing to note is that 
American engineers, working with 
an engine based on British designs, 
have finally developed this new 
method of flying and that it is the 
final development of the principle 
which is important, more than the 
actual planes which are demonstrat- 
ing that principle. 

Bell Aircraft, while continuing 
further developmental work on 
these planes, is building a number 
of the new ships under Army orders. 
The engines are being supplied by 
General Electric Co,, which devel- 
oped and built them in this country 
from original English designs, work- 
ing with Bell and the Army. 

Engineers of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., after a study of the jet pro- 
pulsion situation, are of the opinion 


that it will have no effect on the air- 
craft engine industry's job. Wright 
engines power such aircraft as the 
Figing Fortress, Mitchell B-25, 
SB2C Helldivers, the Martin Mars 
flying boat and Super-Fortress. 

► Present Use Limited — Reviewing 
some of the unrestricted details 
about jet-propelled planes, Wright 
engineers said jet propulsion’s in- 
tended use was confined at present 
to interceptor-type planes, planes ill 
which high speed and fast accelera- 
tion are all-important, with range 
and fuel secondary. 

They said that, while the principle 
of jet propulsion had long been 
known to technical men, its practi- 
cal application to aviation has be- 
gun to appear only within the last 
few years. They described the ulti- 
mate uses of jet propulsion as un- 
predictable, and felt that develop- 
ment work definitely would go along 
for a number of years before an ap- 
plication is achieved which will 
make it a competitor with internal 
combustion engine types. 

► High Speeds Developed — These en- 
gineers said jet propulsion’s appli- 
cation to interceptor-type planes 
was a result of developments not 
only in jet propulsion techniques 
alone, but that progress in aircraft 
design helped bring about the suc- 
cessful jet propulsion pursuit. This 
improvement in aircraft design was 
described by these technicians as 
theoretically making pos.sible “air- 
craft speeds near the critical range.” 


Pilot’s Reaction to Jet Propulsion 


How it feels to fly a jet pro- 
pulsion airplane is set forth in 
the comments of Frank H. Kel- 
ley, an assistant to Lawrence D. 
Bell, of Bell Aircraft, builder of 
the now craft. Kelley partici- 
pated in the test program and 
has flown the plane many times. 

"It is the smoothest ride I’ve 
ever experienced in any plane,” 
Kelley said. “The first time I 
climbed into the cockpit I was 
naturally a little neivous about 
first contact with an entirely 
new method of propulsion, My 
nervousness persisted while I 
started the engines, and until I 
started to taxi across the field 
for takeoff, when it dawned on 
me that this plane was even 
simpler to operate than a pri- 
mary trainer. I flew it through 
all maneuvers I wanted for 20 
minutes, and then landed, and 
taxied up to the line. 

“I wanted to check the fuel 
before resuming flight, so before 


turning on the main switch to 
read the electrical fuel gauges, 
I stuck my head out of the cock- 
pit and shouted, to warn the 
mechanics to stay clear of the 
propeller, completely forgetting 
that I didn't have any propel- 
lers.” 

Kelley reported that all the 
men who have flown the ship 
have commented about their 
feeling of security while in the 
air, noting that something about 
this new method Of propulsion 
imparts this feeling. 

The absence of vibration has 
also contributed to a much 
greater tendency on the part of 
pilots in the plane to depend 
upon their instruments in flight, 
rather than flying by the seat of 
their pants. Because there is 
very little noise in the cockpit 
from the engines, the pilot must 
use super -accurate instruments 
to learn the story of the en- 
gines' operation. 
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WEST COAST REPORT 

British Publici2e Huge Transport 
Planes as U.S. Firms Keep Silent 

American manufacturers forced by military secrecy to stay mum 
on new passenger craft developed with view to post-war con- 
version to commercial use. 

By SCHOLAR BANGS 


While British manufacturers gain 
world-wide publicity for post-war 
airliners they intend to build, Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been re- 
stricted from all public announce- 
ment on super-transports they have 
either in drawing boards or in more 
advanced stages. 

► Secrecy Value Doubtful — Conse- 
quently, secrecy covering large pas- 
senger transport planes now under 
wraps in every major factory on the 
West Coast becomes questionable, 
since the Army has halted develop- 
ment of troop carriers to step up 
production of fighters, bombers and 
transports already in the air. 

It is an ill-kept secret that the big 
planes in question, already well 
through the mockup stage, are being 
offered to air lines as military mod- 
els capable of conversion to com- 
mercial production as soon as the 
Army gives the “go ahead” signal. 
V Still Restricted — As far as the 
Army's Western Procurement divi- 
sion is concerned, the planes still are 
“restricted” military models. Air- 
craft executives are divided between 
those inclined to respect the restric- 


tions of their “best customer”, the 
Army, and those who feel them- 
selves forced to remain quiet while 
British competitors make the most 
of their current monopoly on pub- 
licizing their new plane develop- 
ments. 

There is the possibility, of course, 
that some courageous manufacturer 
may choose before long to risk mili- 
tary ire by announcing publicly 
that, within a certain lime after 
commercial production is authorized, 
the company will be ready to de- 
liver an airliner of specified weight, 
performance, passenger and cargo 
capacity, and cost. It will be re- 
called that while the information 
still was “restricted ' officially, West 
Coast factories began talking about 
the number of workers they employ. 
> EMPLOYEE COMFORTS: To Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co., Seattle, must be 
given credit for persistent efforts to 
impress upon its thousands of work- 
ers the extent of company interest 
in their well-being. The company’s 
publicity is noticeably heavy with 
morale stories ranging from shoe 
comfort advice given women em- 


ployees to tire recapping service 
given at the factory. The company 
currently is publicizing a $750,000 
commissary program and construc- 
tion of a 1,500 seating capacity cafe- 
teria that will open about Apr. 1 as 
“the largest eating establishment on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

» SPEED FLIGHT: The long-awair- 
ed speed flight, coast-to-coast, of 
TWA's Lockheed Constellation may 
take place momentarily. It awaits 
formal delivery of the Connie to 
TWA at Las Vegas, Nev. Originally 
planned for last ftdl. with Army 
consent, the flight has been delayed 
by a series of changes and improve- 
ments in power plants. 

► AIR RACES: With Western and 
Eastern major aircraft manufactur- 
ers will rest the decision of whether 
the National Air Races will be re- 
vived after the war. 

► Billboard — Col, Clifford W. Hen- 
derson, Air Transport Command, 
founder and promoter of a dozen 
pre-war National Air Races, hopes 
to revive the air spectacle as a post- 
war “world billboard” that will help 
American manufacturers sell their 
products to foreign countries. 

Without substantial support from 
manufacturers, there will be no 
more National Air Races. In Los 
Angeles awaiting overseas orders. 
Col. Henderson put it this way: 

“Manufacturer participation will 
be the only justification for National 
Air Races revival, and I think the 
prestige gained in South America 
and other countries by participating 
plane builders will repay their ef- 
fort. 

► Fame and Glory — “The day of the 
fame-and-glory National Air Races 
has ended. No Roscoe Turners or 
Art Chesters will have the money 
to build 'back yard’ racing planes 
capable of competing with the prod- 
ucts of the aircraft industry. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
that, with industry support, the Na- 
tional Air Races would be a tremen- 
dous box-office success if staged im- 
mediately following the war. We 
could expect a record-breaking 
crowd to see, for example, what a 
P-38 and similar planes could do. 
stripped of armament, in a 20- or 
25-mile closed course Thompson 
Trophy race. 

► Aircraft Shows — “More certain 
after the war will be the staging 
of national aircraft shows, probably 
in New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles in successive years, and inter- 
mediate smaller ‘demonstration’ 
shows at population center air- 

Col, Henderson, whose air races 
have been praised as “progress” 



TOSSING CARRIER: 

Flight deck of a Navy aircraft carrier is shown during heavy weather in 
this new Navy photo. According to the ojjieial caption, planes must take 
off frequently under such conditions os this. 
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The “Mars” Takes On Mail; Star of the Naval Air Transport Service fleet 
of landplanes and flying boats is the Martin Mars, tuorld’s largest flying 
boat, shoa'n here taking on mail on its first official flight in NATS opera- 
tions. This plane recently landed at Hawaii, on her first Pacific operation, 
/oreshadotuing peacetime commercial /lights oucrseas. 


spectacles and damned as “Roman 
holidays”, gave his views at the 
scene of his first National Air Races, 
staged in Los Angeles in 1928, The 
dozen races he and his brother, Phil, 
staged grossed $4,000,000, he esti- 
mates. 

WPB Issues Ruling 
On Aircraft Aluminum 

Summary of week's activities in 

U. S. and war agencies. 

Inventory rules for aircraft alumi- 
num extrusions are applicable until 
they are revoked, the War Produc- 
tion Board pointed out. They have 
been extended indefinitely. At the 
same time, WPB said inventory pro- 
visions with respect to deliveries of 
aluminum rivets required for air- 
craft production have been suspend- 
ed until June 30, after which the 
normal provisions of CMP Regula- 
tion 2 shall apply. 

In the event of conflict between 
production and delivery schedules 
under the Controlled Materials Plan 
and delivery schedules under Gen- 
eral Scheduling Order M-293, the 
General Scheduling Order will pre- 
vail, WPB said. The order is con- 
cerned with delivery of critical 
products, while CMP schedules pro- 
duction and delivery on the basis of 
materials available for production 
of finished products. Resolution of 
conflicts is provided for in Direction 
No. 45 to CMP Regulation No. 1. 

► OPA Wood Order — The Office of 
Price Administration has announced 
tightening of the provisions govern- 
ing producers’ maximum prices for 
Douglas fir, white fir and hemlock. 
The order is designed to assist en- 
forcement officials in obtaining 
strict observance of ceilings. 

► Defense Plant Corp, — An increase 
in its contract with Reynolds Metals 
to provide plant facilities at Chicago, 
has been announced by Defense 
Plant Corp. Cost will be approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

DPC also announced an increase 
in its contract with General Motors 
to provide additional facilities at a 
plant in Trenton, N. J„ to cost $480,- 
000, resulting in an over-all com- 
mitment of about $11,600,000. 

► National Labor Relations Board 
ordered elections for certain em- 
ployees in a number of aircraft 
plants. At the Glenn L. Martin- 
Nebraska Co., Fort Crook, Neb., 
plant engineers and apprentice en- 
gineers in the two heating and ven- 
tilating departments and mainte- 
nance department of the main plant 


will vote. At the same plant first, 
second and third-class carpenters, 
wood-tool makers, wood-working 
machine operators, box makers, and 
their helpers, and production and 
maintenance employees including 
garage and cafeteria employees, will 
vote. Hourly paid plant-protection 
employees will vote tor or against 
representation by UAW-CIO. All 
these elections must be within 30 
days of Jan. 10. 

► NLRB dismissed complaint against 
Chrysler Corp., Highland Park., 
Mich., on charges filed by Int’l, 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America. Loc. 114, UAW-CIO, 
finding that company had not inter- 
fered with employees’ self-organiza- 
tional rights, and did not discrimi- 
natorily discharge an employee. 

Additional elections held include. 
Douglas Aircraft Co.. Inc.. Okla- 
homa City, where sheet metal main- 
tenance workers and leadmen elect- 
ed Dec. 28, the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Int’l. Assn. Loc. 124, AFL; Ross 
Gear and Tool Co.. Lafayette. Ind., 
production and maintenance em- 
ployees elected on Dec. 30, Inf], 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, UAW-CIO: and 
Ford Motor Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich., election for plant-protection 


employees on Jan. II, to Loc. 831, 
United Automobile Workers of 
America, AFL, 

► War Dept, announced authoriza- 
tion for construction of engineering, 
maintenance and inspection build- 
ings, including grading, paving and 
utilities at Bedford Airport. Bedford, 
Mass., to cost about $547,410. An 
initial authorization of $500,000 was 
awarded for construction of runway 
improvements, widening taxiways 
and extension of existing night 
lighting system at Brookley Field, 
Ala. The Department authorized 
construction at McClellan Field. 
Sacramento Air Depot, Calif., of an 
extension of existing runways, con- 
struction of 75-foot-wide taxiways, 
including 12%-foot-wide shoulders, 
and necessary drainage. Initial 
authorization is $500,000. 

Another contract has been award- 
ed for construction at Matagorda 
Peninsula, Texas. Bombing Range. 
Estimated amount of contract is 
$1,011,404. 

Chief of Engineers of the War 
Dept, has let contracts for construc- 
tion of various Army Air bases, 
depots, auxiliary fields, and flying 
schools, amounting to approximate- 
ly $1,553,380. Largest single con- 
tract awarded was $237,532 for con- 
struction of hangars and buildings 
at the Army Air Base, Blythe. Calif. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Private Flying Program Expected 
To Taper off Post-War Production 

Civil aircraft believed likely to increase to half-million in next 
five or six years compared with present total of private airplanes 


of approximately 25,000. 

The ability of the manufacturer 
to produce and sell a product which 
has utility measured in terms of 
economy, safety and ease of opera- 
tion in competition with other forms 
of personal transportation will be 
an important factor in the future 
operations of personal aircraft man- 
ufacturers, whose views on post- 
war questions are beginning to take 
definite form. 

It is the opinion of many aviation 
observers that private flying may 
well hold the key to keep aircraft 
production from tumbling to a dis- 
astrous level and there are those 
who believe we can run our civil 
aircraft up to around half a million 
within the next five or six years as 
compared with the present total of 
approximately 25,000. 

> Cutbacks — With cutbacks in air- 
craft production schedules this year 


on trainers, liaison and other light 
planes, the personal aircraft manu- 
facturers are faced with immediate 
problems which, while related to 
those of industry generally, still re- 
quire a different approach and a 
different treatment in the opinion of 
John E. P. Morgan, manager of the 
Personal Aircraft Department of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 

In addition to selling a utility 
product in competition with other 
forms of personal transportation, 
Morgan points out that there must 
be a willingness on the part of the 
public to help create necessary land- 
ing facilities, in the form of small 
private airports, community air- 
ports, and county, state and federal 
developments in the form of landing 
strips and other landing facilities. 

> Challenge — Further. Morgan be- 



Personnl Plane Expert: John E. P. 
.Morgan, who is directing the pro- 
gram of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce to further the devel- 
opment of personal aircraft opera- 
tions in the post-war years. Morgan 
is manager of the Chamber's Per- 
sonal Aircraft Department, having 
long been a leader in the private 
aircraft field. 


lieves, there must be cooperation by 
the public in general and public 
regulatory bodies in particular in 
efforts to keep or reduce regulation 
to a minimum that will be in the 
public interest, 

Morgan sees these broad princi- 
ples as a challenge to the personal 
aircraft manufacturers and he coins 
a word in urging that all concerned 
must talk, think and design or "im- 
agineer" utility of products, together 



FORD’S NOVEL FUELING SERVICE: 

A newly completed B-24 is shown taking on lOO-oclane 
fuel at Wiliou) Run’s specially designed fueling station. 
Some airmen believe this apparatus might be adopted 


for commercial use. Planes could taxi under the bridge, 
get gas in both wing tanks simultaneously, while pas- 
sengers and cargo were handled. 
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FUSELAGE SECTIONS OF LIBERATORS JOINED: 

Here in the Ford Willow Run plont, working on B-24’s, is an unusual 
picture of the mating of top and bottom sections of the rear fuselage of 
one of the Liberator four-engine bombers, now in mass production. Below, 
the huge toil piece is jitted into ploce, dropped from an overhead crane. 


with the promotion of landing facil- 
ities, “the thousand dollar-— not the 
ten million dollar kind." 

► Post-War Plans — He believes it 
necessary to make private or per- 
sonal flying as free from complexi- 
ties as possible within the bounds of 
safety, and warns that the industry 
can not assume that the public will 
be ready to take to the air imme- 
diately in huge numbers, despite the 
vastly increased public interest and 
that which will be naturally engen- 
dered by the return of airmen now 
on military and Naval service. The 
industry will have to have some- 
thing to offer and there will have to 
be landing iacilities available. 

The problem of the disposition of 
surplus aircraft, a complicated and 
many-sided question which a large 
part of the aircraft industry will 
have to solve, will not affect the 
manufacturers of personal aircraft 
to any great extent, in Morgan’s 
opinion. 

► Grasshoppers — The Grasshopper- 
type planes used by the Army will 
have little private utility once the 
war Is over and with the cut-back 
in the light-plane production pro- 
gram, the few planes available for 
private sale after the war will not 
touch the potential commercial mar- 
ket. 

While reconversion will not pre- 
sent so great a problem to the per- 
sonal plane manufacturers, all have 
new types in mind which will re- 
quire some re-tooling, new jigs and 
other equipment. 

> Conversion to Parts — Many air- 
craft companies, whose production 
programs have been curtailed, are 
turning to parts, as exemplified by 
Cessna Aircraft which recently an- 
nounced its production facilities 
were being converted to manufac- 
ture of component parts for tactical 
bombers. 

Need for twin-engine training 
planes, which Cessna has been mak- 
ing, as well as need for utility cargo 
planes, is declining. This will turn 
these facilities as well as those of 
other companies to different uses 
but is not expected to affect their 
over-all working programs to any 
great extent. 

> Union Labor Program — There has 
been little reaction from the indus- 
try to the urging of Richard T. 
Frankensteen, director of the CIO 
United Automobile Workers avia- 
tion department and vice-president 
of the union, for mass production of 
1,000,000 or more light passenger 
planes to be sold at less than $1,000, 
but the personal plane manufactur- 
ers are studying all angles of future 
production. 


Douglas Proposes 
Tapering-off Policy 

Denies plan merely to close plant 
at end of war. 

Donald W. Douglas, in a discus- 
sion with an employee on the future 
of aviation, declared he personally 
intends to remain in the aircraft in- 
dustry and hopes to keep as many 
as possible of those employees who 
desire to remain with the company. 
He referred to the much discussed 
statement recently attributed to him 
by Time, “Shut the damn shop up," 


and brushed away what he termed 
the inaccuracies and conclusions at- 
tached to it. 

> Denies Statement — In this connec- 
tion. Douglas was asked: ‘Many of 
us here (employees) would like to 
stay on after the war. Can you give 
me some idea of what might lie 
ahead for our company? For in- 
stance, people are saying that your 
solution to the post-war problem is 
to ‘shut the damn shop up.' Is there 
any truth to that?” 

Douglas’ reply to this question, 
published in the Douglas Santa 
Monica Airview News, was: “No 
truth whatever. The statement to 
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which you refer was part of an in- 
terview on many subjects, but only 
part of my remarks were quoted. 
The result, of course, was mislead- 
ing. 1 was asked by the reporter 
what we would do if the govern- 
ment overnight and without warn- 
ing canceled all our contracts. I 
told him I was confident that nothing 
like this would happen, but that if 
it did. there is actually only one 
thing we can do. If there is no work 
for a plant, you have to close it up 
until something is found to keep it in 
operation. 

> Reveals Program — "That's not a 
plan — it's a condition. Planning is 
something else again, and we are not 
neglecting that either. My own idea 
is that, when the time comes, con- 
tracts should be tapered off and em- 
ployees released gradually at a rate 
which will give them an opportunity 
to find their way back into normal 
business and industrial life. To pro- 
vide assistance during this period of 
readjustment, we have suggested to 
the government a plan for post-war 
bonus. This would be in the form of 
an incentive pay increase in wages, 
based on increased production and 
length of service. It would be cumu- 
lative and payable only after the 
war. or on final termination of em- 
ployment.” 

New P-47 Props 

A substantial number of Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt fighters will be 
equipped this month with Hamilton 
Standard four-bladed hydromatic 
propellers. 


This equipment is being installed 
and the new blades are like those on 
the Grumman F6F Hellcat, except 
that there are four instead of three. 
With this installation, four of our 
newest fighters will be equipped 
with Hamilton Standard propellers, 
the F4U Vought Corsair and F6F tor 
the Navy, and North American’s 
sensational new P-51 Mustang for 
the Army in addition to the Thiin- 
rierboit. 

Plane Firms Vie 
For Output Records 

Convair production tops all in 

weight of planes produced. 

In measuring aircraft production, 
it all depends on the yardstick used, 
whether by single plant or by a sin- 
pie corporation, or by type of plane 
or total output. On the basis of pro- 
duction figures for the aircraft in- 
dustry for 1943, compiled by the 
Aircraft Production Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is the 
world’s largest producer of air- 
planes. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board, said the company last year 
delivered more airplanes by number 
and by weight than any other man- 
ufacturer and he cited a telegram 
from the Board, which congratulated 
the company on its 1943 output and 
which disclosed that "Consolidated 
Vultee deliveries of more than 126,- 
000.000 pounds, including spares, 
compared with 115,000,000 pounds 
delivered by the second largest pro- 


ducer. The third largest producer 
delivered 75,000,000 pounds.” 

► Measured By Weight — Here, the 
weight of the airplanes produced is 
the yardstick, but Girdler added that 
"Consolidated Vultee in 1943 deliv- 
ered over 12 percent by number, and 
over 16 percent by weight of all air- 
craft built in the United States.” 

► Produces Heavy Bombers — He ex- 
plained that "the difference be- 
tween numbers and weight in per- 
centage figures is due to the fact that 
the company produces more heavy 
four -engine bombers than any other 
manufacturer,” 

The apparent conflict of manufac- 
turers’ claims of various companies 
is due to the method of computation 
and actually all claims advanced are 
correct on the basis used. 

► Other Records — Grumman, for ex- 
ample, using its November figures, 
said its 560 airplanes make it the 
world's largest manufacturer of 
combat aircraft and, counting in the 
spares, November output was 653. 

Republic in its two plants had 
record breaking production in No- 
vember and December, and was con- 
gratulated by WPB for "having pro- 
duced more airplanes of a single 
type than has ever been produced by 
any other single aircraft manufac- 
turer in a single month.” Republic 
does not have to bow to anyone with 
its great P-47 Thunderbolt fighter. 

► Bell and Curtiss-Wright — BellAir- 
craft and Curtiss-Wright were well 
up in the month’s production and in 
the over-all output Douglas was 
running close to Consolidated. 


20,000 P & W Motors 
Produced by Ford 


DOUGLAS "DAUNTLESS ” LAUNCHED: 

This plone appears to be toJeing off jrom the floor of the assembly building 
at the Tulsa plant. Actually it ujos being launched from the end of the 
b7tilding by an ouerheod crane after completion, one of many being turned 
out by Douglas Aircraft. 


More than 20,000 aircraft engines 
of Pratt & Whitney design have been 
produced and delivered to the Army 
by Ford Motor Co. since Pearl Har- 

The engines. Ford Motor said, al- 
though built to Pratt & Whitney 
specifications, were subjected to 
changes in production methods to 
adapt them to mass assembly. 

► Developments — Among these de- 
velopments, Ford said, were cen- 
trifugal casting of cylinder barrels 
conveyorwed sub-assembly; painting 
and inspection; “farming out" of 
small parts manufacture to other 
Ford installations, and designing of 
multiple-purpose machine tools. 

The 2,000-hp. radial engine man- 
ufactured by Ford is used in such 
aircraft as the Republic P-47 Thjcn- 
derbolf, the Martin B-26 Marauder 
bomber, and the Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mando transport. 
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"Helldiver” Modified 
At Allentown Plant 

First planes expected to be com- 
pleted this week. 

Modification work on the Navy’s 
new dive-bomber, the Curtiss- 
Wright SB2C Helldiver, it can now 
be disclosed, is being performed at 
the Allentown division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

R. J, McMahon, division manager, 
said an unspecified number of these 
planes which distinguished them- 
selves in their initial combat actions 
in the Pacific, have been flown to 
the Allentown plant and are now 
undergoing modifications. 

► First Planes Ready This Week — It 
is expected that the first completed 
planes incorporating the latest 
changes in design and equipment 
will have been delivered battle- 
ready by this week. Design of the 
Helldiver, it was recently revealed, 
permits it to be launched on the 
Navy's baby flat-tops, and the Navy 
has permitted announcement that 
improvements in design and equip- 
ment have been made since the Hell- 
diver was first introduced during 
which this plane “wrought devasta- 
tion on the enemy,” in the words of 
the Navy. 



NAVY PARACHUTE TESTER: 

Striking view of the new parachute testing tower built for the Navy by 
Pioneer Parachute Co., enabling engineers to test 'chutes under speeds 
comparable with those attained in actual flight when airmen are forced to 
bail out. Specially-designed recording deuiees give engineers complete 
data and ijispectors information on every stress of actual perfomtance. 



REVISED FAIRCHILD UTILITY CARGO PLANE: 
This reuised utility cargo plane has been completed by 
Fairchild Aircraft Division in Hagerstown, Md. Desig- 
nated as the UC-6JK, it is similar to the four-place UC- 
61A, but is powered by a Ranger 200 horsepower in- 
line engine instead of the 365-hp. Warner radial. Wing 


area is J93 square feet, with a span of 36 feet, 4 inches. 
The overall length has been increased to 25 feet, lOVi 
inches. General construction, inferior arrangement and 
other details are identical with those of the UC-61A 
Forwarder, which will continue in production shortly. 
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SHomnwen 


IN WAR - READY FOR PEACE! 


»» Aero Mobilgas now 
flowing from Socony-Vacuum's 
Great TCC Refinery UnitsI 

Now America's super war and cargo 
planes are getting super power — Flying 
Horsepower — in volume for Victory. 

Socony-Vacuum's revolutionary Ther- 
mofor Catalytic Cracking plant at 
Beaumont, Texas— first of 31 new TCC 
plants in the U.S. — is in full production. 
It's turning out a steady stream of the 
base stock that provides this super power 
for new Aero Mobiigas. 

Result of two great petroleum ad- 
vances— the TCC process and a new 
bead catalyst— Flying Horsepower adds 
hundreds of miles range to bombers, 
gives fighters greater maneuverability. 

It’s by far the greatest gasoline devel- 
opment of this war, a practical reality 
for peacetime application. 


New Aero Mobiloil 
from the World's Greatest 
lubrication Experience! 

Used in the aircraft industry for crucial 
engine break-ins— a new Aero Mobiloil 
to match the new Aero Mobilgas. 

Latest development from Socony- 
Vacuum’s 78 years' lubrication experi- 
ence, the new oil has already proved its 
exceptional wear-resisting qualities. 

In gruelling flight operations, it has 
kept en^nes free from ring-clogging 
deposits, and reduced ring wear to a 
minimum. 

New Aero Mobilgas and new Aero 
Mobiloil combine to furnish and protect 
Flying Horsepower for the planes of 
Today— and Tomorrow. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and AfRliates; Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Celifornie. 


THE FIRST HOME OF 
HYING HOKSEFOWeHI 
This new TCC Refinery at Beau- 
mont, Texas, is “on stream” now, 
producing a flood of the world's 
finest base stock for Aero Mobilgas. 
First home of Flying Horsepower, 
the new plant climaxes ten years of 
petroleum research. With it, avia- 
tion’s dream of a super fuel in 
volume comes true. 


Mobilgas- 


I 



THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 

Long-Range Escort Fighters Ease 
Work of Busy Bomber Crews 

Allies eliminate good part of costly toll of daylight bombing by 
providing defensive cover all the way and back. 


Analysis of the recent air battle 
over the heart of Germany during 
which heavy blows were inflicted on 
three important aircraft factories 
producing Focke-Wulf 190 fighters 
(Oschersleben), ME-110 and JU- 
88 twin - engine fighter - bombers 
(Brunswick and Halberstadt) clear- 
ly indicates that no deep daylight 
penetrations will be made without 
long-range fighters running inter- 
ference all the way. Some light is 
also thrown on the shuttle or relay 
method of carrying out these vitally 
important escort missions. 

► Early Daylight Missions — In the 
first weeks of the war (September, 
1939) the Royal Air Force Bomber 
Command sent its Blenheim, Wel- 
lesley and Whitley bombers in day- 
light raids over Germany, but soon 
gave them up as altogether too 
costly. One year later the Luftwaffe 
tried it over England, sending over 


its fast but lightly armed HeinJcel 
and Domier bombers, escorted by 
ME-109E’s, Heinfcel 113's and ME- 
llO’s. 

The rugged, heavily armed Hurri- 
cones and Spitfires (the latter also 
having a slight edge in speed), in- 
stead of dog-fighting with the fight- 
ers, refused to be drawn into combat 
and slashed into the bombers, in- 
flicting such devastating losses the 
attempt to knock out the RAF and 
bomb Britain into surrender had to 
be given up. 

We are now witnessing the battle 
of Britain in reverse, with the 
American strategic bombing forces 
carrying the ball. Fortresses and 
Liberators rushing for touchdowns, 
with Thunderbolts, Lightnings and 
Mustangs bowling over hostile tack- 

> First American Raids — Two years 
after the battle of Britain, the first 


daylight raids over occupied enemy 
territory were carried out by For- 
tresses of the Eighth Air Force. The 
only available escort force were 
squadrons of Spitfires, and both 
British and American pilots turned 
in an outstanding job with this ship, 
especially when larger numbers of 
the high altitude Mk.IX model be- 
came available. 

The serious limitation was range, 
and the Spits were only able to es- 
cort the fortresses a fraction of the 
way. It was after they had to turn 
back and the Forts were going it 
alone that swarms of FW-190's and 
ME-109's came in for their savage 
attacks. For a time it appeared that 
the amazing ruggedness of the 
American heavy bombers, plus the 
skill of the gunners and effective- 
ness of the .50-callbre high-velocity 
guns might give them the edge over 
German defense. 

> Developments in 1943 — Through 
the winter of 1942-43 the Eighth 
was obliged to carry on with a mere 
token force while the Nazi High 
Command sharply improved their 
defense equipment, techniques and 
tactics. By spring, American Thun- 
derbolts of the Eighth Fighter Com- 
mand were beginning to carry out 
escort missions and soon proved 
themselves more than a match for 
the Luftwaffe's best fighters, espe- 
cially at high altitude. Range, while 
better than the Spitfire's, was still a 
limiting factor, the earlier missions 
extending only to such points as 
Antwerp. 

By late July, however, auxiliary 
gas tanks enabled the P-47's to 



PLANES LEAVE VAPOR TRAILS IN SUB STRATOSPHERE: 


Vapor trails le/t by tuarplanes of the United States 
Eighth Air Force loom beyond Flying Fortresses in this 
new AAF photo. The curved trails leading upward 


were made by the fighter escort on a raid over the 
heart of Nazi land. Machine guns are uwible bristling 
from the nose of the leading Fortress. 
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RCAF Discloses Salvage Operations: Fording a stream typical of the problems faced in salvage operations of 

while getting this Ventura botnber fuselage out over a the Royal Canadian Air Force, which have been pub- 

J4-mile bush road cut through virgin wilderness is iicized only recently. 


make a round trip of some 600 miles 
to meet returning Fortress forma- 
tions deep inside Germany and es- 
cort them to safety at the time most 
needed, when the crews of the big 
bombers were exhausted from the 
strain of fighting their way to the 
target, dropping their eggs, and bat- 
tling their way back with damaged 
ships, guns (and sometimes gun- 
ners) out of action, and ammunition 
low, A few weeks later (Sept. 27) 
they were able to accompany the 
B-17’s all the way on a C50-mile 
round trip to Emden and back in 
the first “bad weather” mission, on 
which Pathfinder planes dropped 
British marker bombs to locate the 

► Advantages of Escort — Experience 
has proved that several definite 
advantages are derived from all-the- 
way-there-and-back escort. Bomb- 
ing accuracy was greatly improved. 
Bomber losses were held down to a 
minimum. Even partial escort on 
long-range objectives saved the 
bombers' ammunition and fighting 
energy of the gunners for the part 
of the trip when they were on their 
own, and meeting the returning 
bombers enabled the fighters to pro- 
tect the cripples. Aircrev/ morale 
was given a terrific boost. A skyful 
of ThundeTbolts, Lightning.? or Mus- 
tangs is literally the most beautiful 
sight in the world. 

► Long-Range Fighters in Relay — 
After an excellent record of escort- 
ing the Fortresses of General Doo- 
little's Strategic Air Force in the 
Mediterranean (now the Fifteenth), 
an improved model of the Light- 
ning, with even longer range, has 


been escorting the British-based 
Forts and Liberators since October. 
Newest member of the team is the 
Merlin-powered Mustang, traveling 
fastest and farthest of all. in action 
since December, with a brilliant 
part in the triple-target mission of 

On deep penetration missions, 
several relays of fighters have to be 
used, starting with the Thunderbolts, 
then the Lightnings, and finally the 
Mustangs to the target and part- 
way back. In withdrawal escort. 
Lightnings take over when the Mus- 
tangs are out of ammunition, then 
the Thunderbolt.?, and sometimes a 
final relay of Spit^res, nearest the 
home bases, although these are now 
regularly used in escorting the 
medium-range Marauders. It is 
quite a complex operation. Now. as 
never before, the success of our air 
offensive is in the hands of the fight- 
ers. — Navigator 

Salvage Work Saves 
Many RCAF Planes 

Recovery of aircraft presents diffi- 
cult engineering problems. 

By JAMES MONTAGNES 

Royal Canadian Air Force salvages 
many aircraft brought down in the 
northern bush or in other isolated 
areas, and either uses the parts of 
these aircraft for overhaul work on 
other planes or again makes the air- 
craft serviceable. A few details have 
been released. 


Ventura bomber was forced down 
on a small lake in eastern Canada 
in early spring, sank to its wings. 
Radio brought rescue for the crew 
and a salvage team to bring the 
ship out, even though the lake was 
14 miles from the nearest road. Gin 
poles 56 feet long cut from the for- 
est were used to keep the plane 
from sinking to the bottom of the 
lake. The armament and engines 
and then the wings were dismantled, 
towed to shore on the ice, then the 
plane was pulled ashore. Mean- 
while the Canadian Army had cut 
a road through the virgin bush. 
Tractors brought the plane and its 
parts out over this bush road, five 
weeks after it had landed on the 
lake. Within a short time the air- 
craft flew again. 

► Mounlainsidc Salvage — A Hudson 
bomber forced down on a mountain- 
side in eastern Canada had its en- 
gines removed, and was then low- 
ered down the mountainside for 
three miles to an ice-covered lake, 
where the engines were refitted and 
the plane took off under its own 
power. A Canso amphibian loaded 
with depth charges, sank in water 
somewhere off Newfoundland. In 
rough seas the RCAF salvage crew 
grappled for the aircraft, and 
brought it to the surface without the 
depth charges being disturbed. 

A twin-engined Anson bomber 
was forced down on an ice pan off 
Newfoundland. The crew was res- 
cued without much difficulty, Then 
aircraft kept the icefloe with its 
plane in view till currents drove it 
to shore. After that the Anson was 
brought ashore and made to fly again. 
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when you use 
REYNOLDS complete 

Prefabricated 
Plane Parts Service 


• SA VES 

• SA VES 

• SA VES 

• SA VES 


MANPOWER 

SPACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

SCRAP 


From our global baltlefronts come the never- 
ending pleas, "Give us more planes, better 
planes”. . ."deliver them faster.” In the face 
of this, fabricating aluminum sheets into plane 
parts in your own plant takes manpower you 
can ill afford to spare. 

By using Reynolds prefabricated plane parts 
service you ran use all of your manpower to 
build planes. 

• It saves you manpower because every aluminum 
piece you receive is a fmislied part, ready for 
immediate assembly. 

• It saves plant space because you do not have to 
maintain excessive slock piles, do all your own 
fabricating or store and segregate your own scrap. 

• It saves on transportation because it releases 
freight cars needed to haul scrap mclai from 
your plant. 

• And il saves on scrap because the 30% of every 
aluminum sheet that becomes scrap is refabri- 


caled in our plants in a matter of hours instead 
of month.s. 

Reynolds finished parts saving 
thousands of inaii-lioiirs 
Airplane labor amounting to thousands of 
hours is being saved by Reynolds prefabricated 
plane parts. In fact, Reynolds, the first alumi- 
num manufarturer to furnish complete plane 
parts from aluminum sheet, is supplying com- 
plete parts to every leading manufacturer of 
combat planes. 

It is this trait of daring to lead — daring to be 
different — that has spurred on Reynolds, in 4 
short years, to where its operations now cover 
40 plants in 14 states, plus its own source of 
Bauxite from which aluminum is made. This 
urge to constantly move ahead is wlial keeps 
Revnolds men on a ceaseless search for new 
ways to make aluminum better . . . make it 
easier and cheaper to use. 

Take advantage of Reynolds' resources, equipment 
and engineering skill. For any problem you may 
have in working with aluminum, no matter what it 
may be, you'll find Reynolds able to handle it in 
the most practical way. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Aluminum and Paris Divisions, Louisville, Ky. 






TURRETS TURN 


TO DEPENDABLE POWER 


Auxiliary Powar by Lawrence Serves 
America an the Battiefronrs of the Werid 


Among tho many vtility ««rvico( porformod by Lowronct 
Auxiliary Powor Plants aboard Amorica's long-rango bombors 
is Iho operation of bomb hoists, galley hot plate, lighting, 
heating ond ventilating equipment, main engine 
starters and communications systems. 

Lawrance Auxiliaries ore simple in 
construction and designed for maxi- 
mum interchangeability of parts. 

Compact and light In weight, these 
sturdy power plants are available 
In many different models to meet any 
auxiliary pawer need. 

Built to aviation standards of preci- 
sion, versatile Lawrance Auxiliary Power 
Plants can be depended upon for that 
extra margin of performance that may mean 
the difference between defeat and Victory. 
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TRANSPORT 

CAB Examiner Approves Northeast’s 
N.Y.-Boston Route Application 

Report of Thomas L. Wrenn cites local nature of traffic and bene- 
fits to be obtained from constructive competition with American. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


The cause of the smaller air car- 
riers has been furthered with the 
recommendation by a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiner that one 
such line be allowed to participate 
in the important New York-Boston 
route. Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
proposed to the Board that North- 
east Airlines be permitted to share 
the route with American Airlines, 
one of the “Big Four” and the only 
carrier now certificated between 
these two points, and that American 
be allowed to add a few intermedi- 
ate points to its own route. 

He gave some consideration to the 
plea by Colonial Airlines, another 
of the smaller operators, that It be 
granted a leg from Boston to New 
York, but concluded that its appli- 
cation, along with those of Seaboard 
Airways, Eastern Air Lines, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, and 
United, should be denied. An earlier 
attempt by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines to get into the case was un- 
successful. 

P Decision Lauded — Northeast, which 
also would receive some intermedi- 
ate stops under Wrenn's proposal, 
immediately hailed his report as 
“the most important development in 
the air transportation history of 
Boston,” and said it was plainly a 
step to orderly development of the 
Company’s air transportation pat- 

The recommendation as to North- 
east was of interest in view of the 
contention by some smaller airline 
operators that economic unbalance 
exists between small lines and large, 
with the few latter participating in 
81 percent of the business. Wrenn 
left the door open to further route 
franchises in the New York-Boston 
segment, however, with the observa- 
tion that "if, in the post-war period 
it becomes apparent that the traffic 
in this area equals the hopes of the 
applicants or expands beyond that, 
then further operations into this ter- 
ritory can be authorized in the light 


of conditions as they exist at that 
time.” He concluded that authori- 
zation of Northeast to operate be- 
tween Boston and New York would 
constitute an “orderly expansion of 
air transportation by forming an in- 
tegrated regional New England op- 
eration and at the same time provide 
that carrier with needed financial 
strength.” 

► Recommendations — Specifically, 
his recommendations were that 
Northeast's certificate for AM 27 
be amended to include Lawrence, 
Worcester, New Bedford, Hartford, 
Providence and New York-Newark, 
that Boston be designated an inter- 
mediate point on 27 rather than a 
terminal, that Northeast be author- 
ized to operate nonstop between all 
points on the east leg (Boston-Port- 
land-Caribou) of 27; that Ameri- 
can's certificate for AM 18 be 


amended to include Worcester, 
Waterbury, New Bedford, New Lon- 
don and Attieboro-Brockton- Taun- 
ton as intermediate points, that 
Worcester and Hartford be included 
on its AM 21 as intermediate points, 
and that other applications be de- 

Evidence at extended hearings in 
the route case showed clearly that 
traffic to and from Boston is primar- 
ily local in character, Wrenn's re- 
port stated. Citing desirability of 
a pattern giving “appropriate place” 
to both transcontinental systems and 
regional systems, he asserted that, 
because of the local character of 
traffic between New York and Bos- 
ton and needs of local carrier appli- 
cants for revenue, such an operator 
could be expected to put forth more 
effort to develop and compete for lo- 
cal traffic than would a long-haul 
carrier. “It would appear desirable.” 
he said, “to have an impartial local 
carrier, since the authorization of 
one long-haul carrier and the exclu- 
sion of another would place those 
excluded at a competitive disadvan- 
tage.” 

► Competition — Although traffic po- 
tential between New York and Bos- 
ton is heavy, Wrenn decided against 
more than one additional carrier be- 
tween them. Not only would grant- 
ing the route to more than one 
smaller carrier tend to limit bene- 
fits from the additional mileage, but 
possibilities of destructive competi- 
tion would be increased. The route 
is comparatively short — 184 miles. 



ARMY PLANES TO MICHIGAN CAP: 

Nine Army planes have been assigned the Michigan Ciuil Air Patrol in 
the interests of Army Air Force cadet procurement. Capt. Howard Hartung 
(left), group commander in the Michigan icing of the CAP, is shown with 
Lt. Don Dauison, Michigan wing pilot, at delivery of one of the ships. 
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Northeast’s present route mileage is 
869 miles, Colonial’s 335. The hear- 
ings disciosed that 34 percent of 
Northeast’s business moves through 
Boston to points south, the examiner 
found. Northeast estimates it will 
carry about a third of the total es- 
mated business between New York 
and Boston, if the Board grants the 

"Extension of Northeast to New 
York,’’ Wrenn said, "would give this 
carrier access to an area containing 
almost 15 percent of the population 
of the Nation and extend its present 
system to a natural terminal point. 
With this addition, Northeast would 
be in a position to develop into a 
strong regional New England trans- 
portation system which would con- 
stitute an important step in making 
this carrier commercially self-suffi- 

y Revenues — Northeast said at the 
hearings it thought American need- 
ed the stimulus of competition on 
AM 18. American said it favored 
competition where it wiil bring bet- 
ter service and is not destructive, 
and concurred with Northeast that 
the New England area is an entity 
where density of population, indus- 
trial area, and proximity of commu- 
nities make for unique transporta- 
tion problems. Wrenn concluded 
that the New York-Boston route 
"has sufficient traffic to support 
competing service without unreas- 
onable increase of total operating 
cost and without impairment of the 
financial status of the existing car- 
rier,” and that such competition 
“would not be wasteful or destruc- 


His study of revenue estimates 
submitted by the various applicants 
led to the assertion that “it is ap- 
parent that the service between New 
York and Boston proposed by any of 
the existing carriers can be opera- 
ted without loss or at a profit be- 
fore mail compensation.” 
^Equipment Estimates — Northeast 
predicated its estimates on use of 
CW-20’s (Curtiss twin-engined 
ship), DC-4’s and DC-3’s, basing the 
last on its operating experience and 
the others on manufacturer and con- 
tract operating data. For CW-20 
equipment, additional revenues 
were estimated at $3,615,804 per 
year, or $1.16 a mile, and additional 
expenses at $2,390,623, or 77 cents 
a mile, with a net income of $1,- 
225,181, or 39 cents a mile. Revenue 
from DC-4's was estimated the same 
as on CW-20's, with expenses at 
$2,627,259, or 84 cents a mile, leav- 
ing net income of $988,545, or 31.9 
cents a mile. With DC-3’s, revenue 
was estimated at $3,638,663, or 80 
cents per mile, and expenses of $2,- 
677,413, or 58.8 cents a mile, leav- 
ing a net income of $960,250 or 21 
cents per mile. 

American estimated that, with the 
additional service it requested on 
Routes 18 and 21, its additional non- 
mail passenger revenue would 
amount to $613,756. Mail revenues 
were estimated at $18,914 and ex- 
press revenues at $12,124. Addi- 
tional expenses on 18 were figured 
at $471,000 and on 21 at $86,030, a 
total of $557,030, leaving a net prof- 
it of $87,764 estimated for the two 
routes. 

The history of the control issue in 


connection with Northeast was dis- 
cussed at some length in the exam- 
iner's report. Last August the Board 
found that Northeast was controlled 
by the Boston and Maine, Maine 
Central and Central Vermont Rail- 
ways. Wrenn concluded, however, 
that subsequent developments have 
left the railroads no longer in con- 
trol and the issue “has disappeared 
from this proceeding.” 

Extension of Civilian 
Pilot Training Urged 

Randolph sees program as nation- 
al investment. 

The federal government has a re- 
sponsibility to continue its sponsor- 
ship of civilian pilot training, says 
Rep. Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia, and he is confident that 30 
to 40 million dollars a year wiil not 
prove too much for the purpose, if 
it is wisely spent. 

Randolph told the National Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities 
in Aviation Training that the past 
five years has seen a well-advised 
investment of approximately $250,- 
000,000 in a pilot training program 
for 250,000 young men, under Civil 
Aeronautics Administration super- 
vision. Representatives of about 100 
institutions from seven mid-western 
states, gathered at Kansas City, 
heard him speak. 

► Economy — The West Virginian ad- 
mitted Congressional stress on econ- 
omy will increase, and assurance 
must be had that expenditures are 
justified. But "necessary funds will 
wisely be provided if we fully real- 
ize the dividend paying investment 
which has been made in this type of 
governmental leadership.” 

He believes the people will sup- 
port a peacetime program, through 
the educational system, that would 
create a "reservoir of flyers” if an- 
other emergency arises after the 
present war, 

Air Shopping Service 

Pan American Airways tells of a 
shopping service by air operated by 
its Mexican affiliate, Compania Mex- 
icana De Aviacion, whereby impor- 
tant machinery and repair parts are 
being carried to Mexican industries 
in hours rather than the days that 
would be needed in surface trans- 
portation. The service was insti- 
tuted in 1931 as a facility for per- 
sons desiring items from Mexico 
City but without commercial con- 
tact there. 



TWA DOES REPAINT JOB: 

Transcontinental & Western Air is sacri^eing the jamiliar slogan "The 
Transcontinental Line’’ on its fleet for the war effort, It’s part of the 
Fourth War Loan drive. In this publfcify picture Miss Ruth Stirling, TWA 
hostess, appropriately holds a war bond in her hand. 
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Plane-Ship Travel 
Analyzed in Study 

Overseas air fares may approxi- 
mate steamship rates in several 

years, ATA research chief says. 

Planes may have a slight edge 
over steamships in their competition 
with the latter after the war, despite 
inability to provide some luxuries 
ship travelers enjoy. 

This is the belief of Dr. Lewis C. 
Sorrell, as outlined in his current 
report on possibilities of overseas 
air passenger traffic. Sorrell is re- 
search director at the Air Transport 
Association. The report, sent heads 
of member airlines, reflects only his 

y Competition — In his consideration 
of competition with steamship lines, 
a subject of primary interest now 
in view of the increasing sentiment 
on Capitol Hill, where members of 
the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee have been advocating that 
steamship operators be permitted to 
enter air commerce, Sorrell dis- 
cusses the question whether in the 
future the airlines can penetrate the 
overseas travel market. 

“Some,” he says, “regard the com- 
bination of airline speed of 200 mph. 
and better, together with post-war 
fares conceived to approach if not 
under-cut existing steamship first- 
and second-class fares, as virtually 
assuring the diversion of those types 
of travel from ship to plane. 

► Eventually — "Others believe this 
may happen eventually, but think it 
may take more time to accomplish. 
If domestic air transport in the 
course of some 15 years of growth 
has only been able to penetrate the 
diminished volume of rail puUman 
— first-class — travel, to the point 
where air is one-fifth or one-sixth 
of pre-war civilian travel of that 
type, is it likely that overseas oper- 
ation can in five years lift even one- 
third from the decks of the ocean 
liner?” 

Still others feel, he finds, that the 
combination of transportation, di- 
version and relaxation, plus safety, 
found in the surface liner, will keep 
a hold on a large portion of traffic 
despite lower speed and the closer 
rates that the future may bring. 
y Economic Merit — On basis of eco- 
nomic merit, he decides, competition 
between the two would be a matter 
of public acceptance in terms of 
fares, value of time saved, reaction 
to safety records, and desirability of 
spending a vacation within various 
countries as opposed to the relaxa- 
tion and sociability found on pas- 
senger ships. 



FAMOUS TEXAN GETS AMERICAN PIN: 

Amon G. Carter (left), Fort Worth, a member of American Airlines' Board 
of Directors and long an ouiation enthusiast, received a 15-year service 
pin from A. N. Kemp, American’s president, at the oirline’s Pioneer Dinner 
in Dallas. 


Sorrell suggests, however, that 
“within the next three years or so, 
airline trans-oceanic rates should 
approximate current steamship first- 
and second-class fares. For such 
classes of travel, airlines and steam- 
ships may offer the tourist transport 
charges at no greater differentials 
than now obtain in rail puliman and 
domestic airlinefares — unless steam- 
ship lines supported by subsidies 
should engage in rate wars to re- 
tain traffic,” 

► Safety Factor — Although he ad- 
mits public opinion might now re- 
gard steamships as safer, he recalls 
that the safety factor has not de- 
terred the growth of air transport 
over land. Plane engines have im- 
proved, and problems of de-icing 
are near solution. 

^Super-Luxury Liners — As to 
whether competition will be con- 
fined to economic levels, Sorrell is 
uncertain. Shipping has been lost 
during the war, and new tonnage 
built. But many luxury liners were 
in the former group, and "shipping 
opinion seems to agree that no more 
super-luxury liners, such as the 
Queen Mary, will slide down the 
ways,” and "it is not clear, there- 
fore, that many passenger ships will 
be available for overseas commer- 
cial operation for two years or so 
after termination of the conflict, 

► Advantages of Air Travel — The 
ship "will continue to attract those 
desirous of economical journeys, at 


least for a time; those who still have 
inherent fear of air transport; those 
who secure relaxation at sea.” One 
disadvantage of the surface vessel is 
the necessity for feeding, housing 
and amusing passengers, and taking 
care of the crew — a considerable ex- 
pense because of the time element. 
“And it must build into, transport 
and operate all the utilities which a 
community requires; most of which 
mean little to air transport.” 

Sorrell thinks that for a time 
plane designers and operators may 
have to sacrifice some weight and 
space to such recreational facilities 
as lounges, bars and "even short 
promenades. But every addition to 
weight and space carries severe 
cost penalties in the air over long 
distances, and must limit such fa- 
cilities to modest proportions as 
compared with the offerings of lux- 
ury ocean liners. Air transport 
should hesitate to duplicate such 
prestige-advertising features.” 
y Modern Trend — Sorrell reaches the 
conclusion that "if past reaction of 
the American consumer is a guide, 
the passion for speed, plus modern- 
ism and smartness, as well as busi- 
ness efficiency in employment of 
time, is likely to gain the day. "Not- 
withstanding which it is quite con- 
ceivable that the ocean liner of 
moderate speed and comfort, com- 
bined with economy, may continue 
to enjoy in substantial volume the 
relaxation type of travel.” 
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The Mnkerti of Fafriir Air- 
crafl Ball Bearini/!' Prexent 
y timber One in a Pre-xkow- 
infi of Fvttire Flight Poxxi- 
bililics — with ilodelji and 
Sellingx Created hi/ Xorman 
Bel Geddes and Citinpani/. 



HIGH SPEED JET PROPULSION 
MAIL PLANE 

FEATURES PLANE CONSISTS OF 

CENTRAL TUBE CONTAINING COM- 
PRESSOR AND UPPER COMPARTMENT 
FOR PILOT AND MAIL AND LOWER 
COMPARTMENT FOR FUEL AND MAIL. 
PLANE IS EQUIPPED WITH RETRACT- 
ABLE LANDING GEAR. 




I!|l to the stratosphere in remnds nn<1 nr 
Mull I’lnni; mn\ 


viiition cannot Jifforil to overlook advanced idea.s. As an 
industry, it has turned so many daring iirojihecies into 
iKTessful achievements that it iias earned a leading po.<i- 
ion in world progress. ,\s the pioneer manufiuTurer of air- 
irafl ball bearings, Pafnir has seen this evolution achieve 
lew pc'rformance records in every type of modern aircraft. 




Fifteen years ago. Fafnir first designed and iirodiiced 
aircraft-lyiic bearings for outstanding airplanes of that ern, 
Since that day Fafnir’s assignment has been to engineer 
friction out of aircraft controls. Today's speeding fighters 
and giant transport.* arc mechanically better liecanse Faf- 
nir c.spcrls solved tlic problems affecting aircTiift bearings. 




With our colleagiie.s in the indii.slry, Fafnir looks and 
thinks ahead toward the great aircraft of tomorrow l>y 
means of which communication and trade will mo\-e at a 
new, fast tempo around a .shrinking world. Fafnir will 
produce the specialized bearings that will sjjeed tlies<- de- 
velopments. The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 

BALL BEARINGS 

for Aircraft 


Two Department Stores Apply 
To CAB for Helicopter Permits 

Mandel Brothers of Chicago, and Hecht's of Washington, seek 
air route certificates; other applications filed during week. 


Two applications for Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval of interlock- 
ing relationships occasioned by the 
formation of Airlines Clearing 
House, Inc., organization to clear in- 
terline ticket sales accounts, were 
filed with the Board last week. 

One was for Thomas F. Arm- 
strong, secretary, treasurer and di- 
rector of Eastern Air Lines, the 
other for L. B. Judd, assistant sec- 
retary and director of Delta Air 
Corp. Both are directors in the new 
clearing house, 

► Department Store Routes — Two 
well-known department stores were 
among recent applicants for air route 
certificates. Mandel Brothers of Chi- 
cago and the Hecht Co. of Washing- 
ton proposed to use helicopters, 
Mandel’s asked a permanent certi- 
ficate for scheduled transportation 
of persons, property and mail over 
six routes in Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana, going out from Chicago to 
Milwaukee and Elkhorn, Wis., Rock- 
ford, La Salle and Watseka, 111., 
and Elkhart, Ind. Hecht's also wants 
a permanent certificate for non- 
scheduled transportation of persons 
and property on seven routes out of 
Washington to Winchester, Dahl- 


gren, Waynesboro, and Staunton, 
Va., Solomons and Point Lookout, 
Md-, and Rehoboth Beach, Del, 
Among the airlines, Pennsylvania- 
Central asked in three applications 
for a new route between Washing- 
ton and Montreal, Canada. One 
would extend PCA’s AM 34 from 
Buffalo to Syracuse, N. Y., via Ro- 
chester. Another was for a route be- 
tween Washington and Syracuse via 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Allentown - Bethlehem, Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton and Binghamton, 
and the third between Syracuse and 
Montreal via Ottawa. PCA previous- 
ly applied for a service to link 
Washington with Ottawa. 

^ Alternative Extension — Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, in addition to its 
earlier application in Docket 651 to 
extend AM 26 from Tulsa to New 
Orleans, asks an alternative exten- 
sion from Kansas City to New Or- 
leans via intermediate points, and 
from Tulsa to Little Rock, via Mus- 
kogee, Okla., and Fort Smith, Ark, 
Eastern filed several amendments 
to previous applications, one for ad- 
ditional intermediate points on AM 
5 and 6, another for service between 
Roanoke, Va., and New York via 



EXPORT S EMPLOYEES HONORED: 

Among the 36 oldest employes of American Export Airlines honored by the 
companv at a recent dinner in New York were James M. Eaton, vice presi- 
dent (center), and W. Sanger Green, passenger and cargo manager (right). 
Eaton and Green were the first two men employed by American Export. 
Executive Vice-President John E. Slater is presenting them with gold pins. 


West Virginia points and Pittsburgh, 
between Roanoke and Pittsburgh 
-ia West Virginia points, and be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
► Circle Route — Colonial amended 
its application in Docket 1179 to 
ask an additional circle route from 
New York, via Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Anderson-Muncie-New 
Castle, Ind., Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Niagara Falls. 

An amendment from E. W. Wig- 
gins Airways of Norwood, Mass., to 
Docket 399 asking service between 
Boston and Providence via interme- 
diate points asked a route between 
Newport, R. I., and Block Island, 
R. I. Page Airways of New York 
asked that Hagerstown, Md., be sub- 
stituted for York, Pa., as an inter- 
mediate point on the route between 
Rochester, N. Y., and Washington it 
asked in Docket 1049, 


> Columbia, Mo., Line — Wiggins, 
who is in the civilian pilot training 
program, asked from Columbia, Mo., 
to provide scheduled passenger, 
property and mail service of the lo- 
cal, feeder and pickup variety in 
that area, over three routes, one 
circling from Columbia to Columbia 
via intermediate points in Missouri, 
another via points in Missouri and 
Illinois, and the third from Camden, 
Ark., back to Camden via points in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee and 
Louisiana. 

A similar operation was requested 
by Kansas Aviation Co. of Manhat- 
tan, Kans., another training school 
outfit, for five routes, one from Man- 
hattan to Kansas City, one from 
Goodland, Kan., to Denver, and 
three circle routes out of Manhattan 
via points in Kansas and Nebraska, 
the latter going as far as Omaha. 

► Exemption — Pan American Air- 
ways applied for an exemption or- 
der authorizing Willemstad, Cura- 
cao, as intermediate point between 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and La Guaira, Venezuela. 

Union bus lines of San Antonio 
seeks scheduled transportation of 
passengers, mail and express by 
helicopter over Texas routes be- 
tween Brownsville and El Paso, 
Brownsville and Wichita Falls, Alice 
and Corpus Christ!, Alice and La- 
redo, San Antonio and Del Bio, Ste- 
phenville and Dallas, Stephenville 
and Ft. Worth, and Stephenville and 
Amarillo, via interme^ate points. 

South Central Air Transport of 
Fayetteville, Ark., applied for con- 
ventional plane and pickup sched- 
uled transportation of passengers, 
mail, freight and express, on routes 
between Kansas City and Shreve- 
port, De Queen, Ark., and Shreve- 
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FLIGHT NURSE BADGE: 

Capt. Juanita Redmond, Army Nurse 
Corps, models the new gold-winged 
badge for Flight Nurses similar to 
the flight surgeon’s wings, although 
smaller. It is the Combat Observer's 
badge loith an "N" superimposed 
/or nurse. Graduates of the School 
of Air Euoeuation, Bowman Field, 
Ky., toho have been assigned to 
flight duty are authorized to wear 
them. 


port, Kansas City and Monroe, La., 
Monroe and Little Rock, Arkadel- 
phia„ Ark., and Monticello, Ark., 
St. Louis and Fort Worth, St. Louis 
and Dallas, Carbondale, 111., and 
Flat River, Mo., Dallas and Hugo, 
Okla., Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
Oklahoma City, Cairo, 111., and 
Jonesboro, Ark., Memphis and Wal- 
nut Ridge, Ark., Memphis and Enid, 
Okla., Memphis and Conway, Ark., 
Jackson, Miss., and Wichita, Kan., 
Wichita and Claremore, Okla., and 
Helena, Ark., and Stuttgart, Ark. 

From Huckabee Transport Corp. 
of Columbia, S. C-, came application 
for scheduled transportation of 
freight, express and mail by heli- 
copter between Chicago and Colum- 
bia, Boston and Columbia, Flint, 
Mich., and Columbia, Jacksonville 
and Columbia, Atlanta and Colum- 
bia, Atlanta and Greenville, S. C., 
and Toledo, Ohio and Columbia. 

Transport Meeting 

The standing Transportation 
Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce held open 
discussion of aviation problems as a 
prelude to the regular meeting of 
the chamber’s board of directors. 

Because of the unrestricted na- 
ture of the session, which followed 
an earlier conference on highway 
problems, the subjects were expect- 


ed to range from airports and the 
Lea bill to post-war probabilities 
and policies, with any committee 
recommendations to be submitted 
to the board after the meeting. 

Air Officials Named 
In Two States 

Massachusetts and Georgia report 
new state air officials. Massachusetts 
has a new Aeronautics director as 
well as a new chairman for its Aero- 
nautics Commission, The director, 
Arthur H. Tully, Jr,, of Cambridge, 
was appointed by Thomas D. Cabot, 
who received his appointment as 
Commission chairman from Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall not long ago. 

Tully is a Civil Air Patrol major, 
and has been executive officer of the 
Massachusetts CAP wing, He is giv- 
ing up his job as securities analyst 
for a Boston investment trust to take 
the new post in February. 
^Succeeds Sullivan — Cabot, a Bos- 
ton business man and flyer in the 
first World War, succeeds Col. 
Thomas F. Sullivan, who recently 
became Boston police commissioner. 

Cabot’s father, Godfrey L. Cabot, 
has been described as the “grand 
old man of New England Aviation.’’ 
He learned to fly when he was 54, 
and is former president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and 
honorary chairman of the Aeronau- 
tic Association of Boston. His son, 
the new commissioner, was a second 
lieutenant in the World War and 
served as instructor in Texas, later 
being stationed at a Florida coastal 
patrol base. 

In Georgia, Gov. Ellis Arnall has 
completed appointment of a slate 
aviation commission which will co- 
operate with the State Highway De- 
partment and other agencies in plan- 
ning for airports, feeder lines and 
other aviation features in the state, 
particularly with attention to post- 
war possibilities. 

Commission members, who were 
sworn recently, are Cody Laird of 
Atlanta, president of Georgia Air 
Service, Inc.i C. L. McMillan of Cor- 
dele, a county commissioner; George 
R. Cushing of Atlanta, operations 
manager of Delta Air; Wallace Shef- 
field of Americus, instructor in an 
Army contract school and associated 
with the Graham Aviation Co. there; 
Omer L. Woodson, vice president 
and manager of the Georgia division 
of Bell Aircraft Corp., and William 
C. Goodloe, Valdosta banker. 

The Commission, whose members 
will serve without pay, was created 
under authorization by the 1941 
general assembly. 



than 23 years, 
the Mercury Mark 
has stood for pre- 
cision and skill in 
craftsmanship, plus 
a sixth sense which 
can be acquired only 
through experience 
. . . the know how to 
do a job right . . . 

aluminum fuel and oil 

surfaces • aircraft parts 
and accessories. 
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Wide Interest in Airport Planning 
Revealed in Kansas City Meeting 

635 representatives from 140 cities and towns in I4 states attend 
two-day conference on Midwest post-war aviation program. 


Interest in airport planning is a 
major consideration with municipal 
and civic officials, judging from the 
attendance and attention at the Mid- 
West Airport Planning Conference 
sponsored at Kansas City by the 
Aviation Department of the city's 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It was- one of the biggest air 
meetings ever held in Kansas City, 
with some 635 representatives from 
140 cities and towns in 14 states. 
{Originally it was to be a nine-state 
meeting.) In the group were 43 
mayors and city managers. 19 col- 
lege presidents and faculty repre- 
sentatives, airline officials, Chamber 
of Commerce executives, airport 
managers, plane manufacturers, and 
airport experts and technicians. 

> Sequel to Local Meeting — The 
two-day sessions were a sequel to 
the local air service conference 
under Kansas City Chamber aus- 
pices last November, Delegates to 
that meeting urged a conference on 
airport problems. About 300 per- 
sons from 92 cities in the region at- 
tended the trade area meeting. 

Typical comment came afterward 
from one of the speakers: “I heard 
a lot of new things,” he said. “It 
wouldn't be a bad idea for other 
regions to hold similar meetings,” 

► Hagen Speaks — Private flying 

came in for a big share of attention 
among the various airport subjects 
up for discussion. One of the 
speakers on this subject was John 
M. Hagen, airport project chairman 
and member of the personal aircraft 


committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Hagen described the personal air- 
craft field as “the most potential' 
single element in aviation.” Hagen, 
who also is executive assistant at 
Aeronea Aircraft Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, sees in private flying a 
“mode of transportation that will 
re-make our civilization, although 
it is still in embryo,” He pleaded 
for aircraft less expensive to buy 
and operate and simpler to house 
and handle, with emphasis on 
utility. The last qualification, he 
told the group, will be governed by 
three things; ability to fly in a wide 
range of weather conditions; exist- 
ence of simple regulations — “rules 
of the road” — and number and lo- 
cation of proper ground bases. 

^ Little Airfields — Chambers of 
Commerce, Hagen said, are ideal 
facilities for arousing interest in the 
provision of ground facilities, or 
“little airfields,” such as are needed 
in increasing volume, and it’s not 
too early for them now to begin 
plotting airfield requirements. “The 
mere existence of many airfields,” 
he asserted, “will be a major con- 
tribution to the maintenance of a 
strong and vigorous aircraft indus- 
try in the post-war world.” 

Louis Inwood, assistant director 
of economic research for Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, whose 
executive vice president, E. Lee 
Talman, greeted the delegates, 
emphasized safety as a consideration 
in the building of airports. Discuss- 


ing basic runway lengths for both 
airline traffic and smaller fields, 
Inwood said they should be at least 
4,000 feet long for the former, to 
provide sufficient length for a safe 
single-engine takeoff if the second 
engine fails. Smaller fields, he be- 
lieves, should have runways 1,500 
to 3,500 feet long. He pointed out 
that allowEmce should be made tor 
future expansion, and said the well- 
planned airport should provide ad- 
ditional facilities such as plane serv- 
ice, repairs, storage and auto rental 
service, picnic and recreational 

> Concessions — Comment on these 
latter possibilities also was offered 
by John Groves, former manager of 
the Washington National Airport 
now of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, where he is secretary of the 
Committee on Airport Development. 

Groves is confident that airports 
can gel a sustaining revenue through 
concessions and other sources in ad- 
dition to regular airline, fixed base, 
and school income, and predicts a 
revival of the early ideas of airport 
parking, recreational areas and 
swimming pools. 

> Fuel Problems — Attention of the 
meeting was called to the im- 
portance of fuel problems by Rep. 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, 
one of the aviation leaders in Con- 
gress. Such problems, he said, may 
become crucial in the future. He 
urged development of synthetic fuel 
plants to make sure that surface 
transportation systems will not be 
stopped and planes grounded. 

'T. E. Flaherty, of Kansas City, 
fifth region supervisor of airports 
for the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, said he thought airport de- 
velopment and aviation as a whole 
should proceed together. He de- 
scribed in detail some of the con- 
siderations involved in future 
requirements. 



BRITISH TYPHOON WITH NEW CAMOUFLAGE: 


These two new views of the British Typhoon, released 
by the British Information Services, show the unusual 
camouflage on the lower part of the wings, designed to 


aid British ground gunners and fighter pilots in dis- 
tinguishing the speedy craft from the German Focke- 
Wulf-390, which it is said to resemble. 
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> Fixed Base Operators — The place 
of the fixed base operators in avia- 
tion's future was outlined by Col. 
Roscoe Turner, president of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trade association 
and head of an Indianapolis aero- 
nautical corporation bearing his 
name. Donald E. Pratt, of Hays, 
Kan., airport manager there, com- 
mented that it is “up to the smaller 
municipalities to provide the air- 
ports necessary” to sell the public 
on "the forthcoming air age.” 

Alfred MacDonald. Wichita, Kan., 
director of parks and airports, 
warned that financing plans for air- 
ports must be fair to the public or 
they will become a post-war avia- 
tion bottleneck- He discussed 
financing of capital elements of the 
airport as well as maintenance and 
upkeep. 

> Turf Airports — The case for turf 
airports, especially after the war, 
was presented by Dr. John Mon- 
teith, jr., principal agronomist, 
Army Engineers, Washington. He 
believes that, in post-war planning, 
turf may be used to a distinct ad- 
vantage. Dr. Frank W. Hart, edu- 
cational consultant for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at the 
University of California, declared 
aviation has greatly stimulated in- 
terest among students and predicted 
that the future, with 30 million 
sudents receiving aviation educa- 
tion. would see the development of 
“many far reaching programs." 

Dallas Port Program 

City acquires 5.300 acres for new 

super terminal development. 

National interest reflected in com- 
mercial airports continues to spur 
plans for modern municipal facil- 
ities. With acquisition of a 5,300- 
acre site 10 miles from Dallas for 
(ievelopment as a “superairport," 
city eouncilmen of the Texas city 
have launched a master aviation 
program that visualizes an eventual 
total of 21 airports to serve the 
metropolitan area. 

Armed with recent public ap- 
proval of a $5,000,000 aviation bond 
issue, the eouncilmen expect to 
spend at least $3,000,000 in the next 
twelve months. The bond issue, in- 
cidentally, was approved 8 to 1 , 

> FaciUties — Need for facilities to 
serve private flying may spur de- 
velopment of the new site, since 
Dallas' Love Field, only airport in 
the county with Jill-weather run- 
ways, has been taken over by the 
War Department. 

The city expects to own and de- 
velop three of the ports contemplat- 
ed in the master plan. 



Ample FACILITIES 


and Plenty of "KNOW HOW" 
to produce "AN" Pipe and Tube Fittings 


Grinnell has been producing fittings in 
big quantities for over 60 years . . . you ouild 
up a lot of valuable experience in sixty years. 

Aircraft manufacturers who are looking 
for ou schedule delivery of iip-lo-standard 
fittings should investigate what Grinnell has 
to offer. Grinnell’s facilities and "Know- 
How" may be exactly what you are looking 
for. We may be able to supply your require- 
ments out of stock. Write or wire. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., 

Executive Offices, Providence. Rhode Island. 
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Get Up-to-Date 

in the 

AVIATION 
field 

with these 

McBRAW-HILL BOOKS 


I. Air Acrobatics Are Easy 



3. Aircraft Power Plants 




ATS Flight Schools 
Hold Contract Talk 

25 training units discuss post-war 
plans at meeting in Atlanta. 
Discussion of Army contracts and 
post-war plans is beng held Jan. 31 
by 25 flight training schools in the 
Aeronautical Training Society. The 
meeting is at Atlanta, and delegates 
are expected from 10 states. 

The Society is coordinating the 
organization of more than 60 wide- 
ly-scattered schools doing flight 
training for the Army Air Forces 
and United Nations cadets. In the 
group are four basic training 
schools, five British, one woman 
pilots’ school, one artillery liaison 
school and 52 primary. 

> States Represented — States from 
which delegates will attend the 
regional conference are the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Missouri. 

President of the Society is J. Wen- 
dell Coombs, who worked for Sec- 
retary of Commerce Jesse Jones in 
setting up the Defense Plants Corp. 
Others at Washington headquarters 
are Wayne Weishaar (right) and A1 
B. Richardson. Weishaar is former 



aviation editor of the Netu York 
Herald Tribune, and former writer 
for the Information Division of the 
Aircraft War Production Council, 
west coast. He is director of infor- 
mation for the training group. 

Richardson, recently night editor 
of the Atlanta Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press, will do liaison work 
for the Army for schools in the 
Southeastern states. Western state 
liaison work will be taken care of 
by Glen E. Carter, former chief of 
public relations for the War Depart- 
ment in the northwest with head- 
quarters at Fort Lewis, Wash. 


ACCA Group Meets 

Chief engineers and technical 
representatives of 30 airframe 
companies were in St. Louis this 
week for a special meeting of the 
Airplane Technical Committee o 


the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Eugene W. Norris, manager of 
the Chamber's technical depart- 
ment, said the principal objectives 
were to develop constructive rec- 
ommendations for simpliflcation of 
the civil aircraft approval system 
in a manner conducive to sound 
aeronautical progress and to deter- 
mine the extent to which industry 
desires to assume a direct, active 
part in the determination of air 
worthiness requirements. 


New Canada-Alaska 
Air Route Surveyed 

A new air route to Alaska from 
Canada is under survey by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, it is learned 
from the Wartime Information 
Board at Ottawa. 

The new route will be north and 
east of the present northwest staging 
route from Edmonton to Whitehorse, 
built by Canada in 1940 and 1941 at 
a cost of $25,000,000, and is being 
used by Canadian as well as U. S. 
Army Air Force and commercial 
aircraft on war work. 

► Mackenzie River Airway — It will 
use the Mackenzie River airway 
used by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
and its predecessors, and will branch 
west at McPherson, north of the 
Arctic Circle, to follow either 
branch of the Porcupine River to 
the Yukon River, probably via Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, RCAF survey par- 
ties are now laying out the route 
west of McPherson. 

Rails Map Survey 
Of Air Transport 

The Assoeiaton of American Rail- 
roads is expected to make public in 
about two weeks a report on air 
transport by a special subcommittee. 
The report, which best sources say 
will not go into controversial ques- 
tions, has been finished and is about 
ready for processing. 

The Air Transport subcommittee 
is part of the Railroad Committee 
for Transportation organized last 
year by Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice 
president of the AAR, with a staff 
of about 42 officers. 

► General Subject Studied — In addi- 
tion to air transport, subcommittees 
are studying some 13 other general 
subjects, among them motor trans- 
port, water transport, pipe line 
transport, taxation, finance, labor 
and personnel and legislation. 
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Pullman Plans Fight 
To Keep Passengers 

Vice-president tells of innovations 

designed to meet competition. 

Any transportation instrumental- 
ity planning to take passengers 
from the railroads after the war 
will have to reckon with sleeping 
car innovations designed to keep 
them, says George A. Kelly, vice- 
president of Pullman Co. 

Kelly told Chicago members of 
the Railway and Locomotive His- 
torical society that the national 
transportation policy should be 
based on equal opportunity for all 
forms, one under which “each form of 
transportation will find its proper 
economic station in our national 
economy and will function where it 
is best fitted to serve.” 

► Post-War Plans— Railway Ago 
quotes him to the effect that “other 
agencies of transportation are plan- 
ning to divert passenger traffic from 
the railroads after the war, but Pull- 
man will be ready to meet this chal- 
lenge. Some of this planning by 
other agencies is predicated on the 
assumption that these forms of 
transportation will continue to re- 
ceive greatly augmented govern- 
mental subsidies.” He said, too, that 
propaganda with this thought is be- 
ing used to persuade Americans that 
certain transportation agencies 
should be favored. 

Kelly said Pullman's plans called 
for low-cost berths at rates “con- 
siderably lower” than those now in 
force, and private rooms with “the 
latest comforts and conveniences” 
for little more than the present cost 
of a lower berth. 

Georgia Body Studies 
Post-War Airports 

A program of post-war develop- 
ment, including plans for a network 
of community airports will soon be 
undertaken by the Georgia Avia- 
tion Commission, of which Cody 
Laird, of Atlanta, president of 
Georgia Air Service, Inc., recently 
was elected chairman. 

Omer L. Woodson, vice-president 
of Bell Aircraft and manager of its 
Georgia division, was named vice- 
chairman and William C. Goodloe, 
of Valdosta, secretary. 

► Other Members — Other members 
of the Commission appointed last 
week by Gov. Ellis Arnall, are 
George R. Cushing, of Atlanta, 
operations manger of Delta Airlines: 


Wallace Sheffield, of Americus, 
operator of CAA-WTS programs at 
Rome and Griffin and C- L, McMil- 
lan, of Cordele, Crisp County com- 
missioner. 

Air Sciences Group 
Announces 6 Awards 

Six awards for distinguished 
service to aeronautics, two honorary 
fellowships, two honorary member- 
ships in the Institute and a broad 
burlesque of a technical discussion 
marked the Twelfth Annual dinner 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Jan. 24, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Major R. 
H. Fleet took office as the next 
president. 

Awards included the Sylvanus 
Albert Reed to Sanford A. Moss, of 
GE, who developed the turbosuper- 
charger; the Robert M. Losey to Lt. 
Col., Joseph J. George, chief of 
special studies, Weather division, 
AAF, for contributions to meteorol- 
ogy; the John Jefferies to Brig. Gen. 
Eugen G. Reinartz, commandant. 
School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., for advancements 
of aeronautics through medical re- 
search; the Octave Chanute to Wil- 
liam H, McAvoy, chief test pilot of 
the NACA for continuous service in 
flight testing under hazardous condi- 
tions; the Lawrence Sperry for a 
notable contribution by a young 
man to William Benjamin Bergen of 
the Glenn L. Martin Co.; and a new 
award, the Thurman H. Bane, to 
Col. Hollingsworth F. Gregory, for 
contributions to the development of 
the helicopter. 

Honorary fellowships in the insti- 
tute went to General Henry H. 
Arnold and to Sir Richard Fairey, 
director General of the British Air 
Commission. Honorary memberships 
were given to Rear Admiral DeWitt 
Ramsey, chief, Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, Navy Department, and Lester 
D. Gardner, president Aeronautical 
Archives. 


SHORTLINES 


^ Preliminary figures from Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines for 1943 show 70,000 
passengers. 2,200,000 pounds of mail, 
and 9,100,000 pounds of air cargo. Pas- 
senger and mail traffic increased 21 
and 30 percent, respectively, but air 
cargo was 6 percent under 1942 be- 
cause of the completion of a number 
of defense projects in northern Can- 
ada and decline in mining activity. 
CPA planes flew 6.030,000 miles, 15 
percent over 1942, The company 
opened traffic offices during the year 


at Victoria, Seattle, Fort St. John, 
Whitehorse, Fairbanks, Saskatoon, 
Montreal, Quebec, Arvida. Bale Co- 
meau and Rimouski, and airport pas- 
senger stations at several points, in- 
cluding fields in northwestern Canada. 
CPA air transportation employees 
now number 1,407 compared to 963 
in 1942. School and repair plant em- 
ployees have increased to 7,793. 

Northwest Airlines’ airmail totals 
for 1943 were 5,001,481 pounds and 
4,003,213,910 pound miles, gains of 
1,888,297 and 1,475,170,956 respective- 
ly over 1942. December was peak 
month, with 534,520 mail pounds, and 
429,600,261 pound miles, Revenue pas- 
sengers carried in 1943 numbered 93,- 
494, or 2,791 more than in 1942, while 
revenue passenger miles of 63,787,683 
were nearly 12,000,000 over 1942. 


HELP WANTED 
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NEW HEADS OF LAWRANCE 
AERONAUTICAL CORP: 

Dr. Rowland Bimwtan (left) and 
Aljred Marshall are now heading 
Lawrance Aeronautical Corp., Lin- 
den, N. J., as president and vice- 
president, respectively. Previously 
executive uiee-president. Dr. Burn- 
sran was director of the aeronauti- 
cal division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, before joining Lawrance. Mar- 
shall was formerly with the Rubber 
Development Corp., Aviation Divi- 
sion, in Miami and Washington. 


Harold W. Reilly has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer of the Ranger Air- 
craft Engines di- 
child Engine & 
Airplane Corp. 
He came to the 
Ranger division as 
supervisor of the 
accounts payable 
department i n 
1B41. after serving 
tor 15 years with 
Smith- Barney Co., 
Kew York brokerage firm. 

Henry F. Schippe! has been named man- 
ager of the aeronautical section of the 
field engineering department of the 
tire division, B. F. Goodrich Co. A 
well-known tire engineer, Schippel 
has been on special engineermg duties 
in the company’s aeronautical sales 
division since his return last year from 
the African theater of war, where he 



was engineer in charge of rubber 
products at two large maintenance and 
repair bases. Entering the rubber in- 
dustry in Canada, Schippel joined 
Goodrich in 1925 as tire designer. He 
is credited with many contributions 
toward improving the safety and ser- 
vice of tires, particularly those for 
airplanes. He is a member of SAE, 
snd author of numerous technical pa- 
pers on tire design problems. 

Major J. T. Semans was recently ap- 
pointed AAF representative at Fair- 
child Engine & Aircraft Corp. In the 
Marine Corps during the World War, 
Maj. Semans joined the Air Forces in 
1942 and served in the production and 
control section of the eastern procure- 
ment division until going to Fairchild. 
Before the war, he was executive 
vice-president of the Railroad Supply 
Co., and previously, with Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. as general superintendent 
of the Stanley Works Steel division 
mill and of Bar and Light Structural 
Mills. He has flown as co-pilot on B- 
26’s and B-24's. 

Rofier Williamson has been appointed 
assistant to American Airlines' vice- 
president O. M. .Mosier. and assigned 
to the Washington office. Also joining 
the Washington staff, under Mosier, is 
Morris Shipley, until recently supervi- 
sor of reservations and ticket offices 
for the airline in Philadelphia. 

H. J, Vierling (left), superintendent of 
maintenance for Pennsylvania-Central 

engineer, with supervision of all en- 
gineering and maintenance functions. 
Continued expansion of wartime oper- 
ations made a reorganization of this 
department necessary, according to a 
PCA announcement. Before joining 
PCA. Vierling was a development en- 
gineer for Douglas Aircraft Co. He 
is succeeded by R. O. Smith (right), 
who has been assistant superintendent 
of maintenance. Smith has a long 
record of airline maintenance experi- 
ence He is said to have installed the 



first radio beacon receivers in com- 
mercial aviation and participated in 
the first two-way ground-to-plaee 
radio experiments. 



Tliomas A. Knowles has been made a 
vice-president of Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp, He has been sales manager and 
formerly manager of the customer en- 
gineering contact department for the 
past two years. Knowles joined Good- 
year in 1927 after his graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He was first assigned to the tire 
design department and later received 
his license as a balloon and airship 
pilot. In 1928, he went to the research 
department of the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corp., serving there during the con- 
struction of the airships Macon and 
Akron. He made a trip to Germany 
on the Graf Zeppelin and studied air- 
ship construction at Luftschiffbau, 
returning to Goodyear Zeppelin as 
development engineer. He represented 
the interests of the Goodyear Zeppe- 
lin Corp. and American Zeppelin 
Transport, Inc., in Washington from 
1935 to 1940, working on proposals 
for the development of over-ocean 
airship service. 


New communications supervisor of the 
Washington general offices of Penn- 
sylvania - Central 
Airlines is Stanley 
Kobe, chief radio 
operator. In his 
new position, Kobe 
is in charge of ail 
telephone, teletype 
and radio commu- 
nication. in the 
iVashington office. 

According to PCA, 
more than 80,000 
radio and telegram messages alone 
are handled by the PCA routes. Kobe 
is a graduate of the Keystone Radio 
Institute in Pittsburgh, and has been 
assigned in Washington since March, 
1939. 



Delos W. Rentzel, director of commu- 
nications for American Airlines, has 
been elected president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., non-profit organization 
owned by domestic airlines. Effective 
Feb. 1, Rentzel has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence from 
American to accept the new position. 
He replaces Comdr. Paul Ooldsborouiih. 
now on active duty with the Bureau 
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of Aeronautics. C. E. Mears, assistant 
to Rentzel for several yeai-s, replaces 
him as acting director of communica- 


John B. Wilson, director of budgets and 
statistics for Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
has been named assistant treasurer. 
He is succeeded by R. N. Bayloss, bud- 
get assistant. Concurrently, Pranli F. 
(iilmore, organizational planning en- 
gineer, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president for manufactur- 
ing. 

(1. H. Bennum was appointed assistant 
sales manager of Aircooled Motors 
Corp., makers of Franklin aircraft en- 
gines. He joined the company in 1938 
and before that was a fixed base oper- 
ator for several years, as manager of 
the Curtiss Flying Service, Rochester, 
N. Y., and in business for himself at 
the Rochester Airport- He learned to 
fly at Kelly Field during World War 
I, and it is expected that he will con- 
tinue his own flying travels to plane 
manufacturers in connection with his 
new sales post. 

'I'liomas J- Lozano has been named mail 
and express representative for the 
New York district 
of Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air. 
Before joining 
TWA. he was car- 
go manager for the 
Isthmian Steam- 

years, and before 
that was with the 
National City 
Bank. His head- 
quarters will be in the Airlines Ter- 
minal in New York. 

John P. Gilbert has resigned as director 
of public relations for Northeast Air- 
lines. His plans have not yet been 
announced. 

At the Honors Night dinner of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in 
New York last week, two other award 
winners were Brig. Gen. Eugen G. Rei- 
nariz (left), commandant. School of 
Aviation Medicine. Randolph Field, 
Tex., who received the John Jeffries 
Award, and Lieut. Col. Joseph J. George, 
chief of Special Studies Section, 
Weather Division, Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces, who got the Robert 
M. Losey Award for 1943. Gen Rei- 
nartz was chosen for his work on the 
neuropsychiatric aspects of aviation 
medicine. He was commissioned in the 
Medical Reserve Corps in 1917, and 
has had the longest continuous service 
of any medical officer assigned to the 
AAF. In World War I, he served with 
tile aviation section of the signal 
corps, and in 1919 was assigned to the 
aeronautics division of the aviation 
section, Signal Corps- 
Coi. George, who at present is on 
war leave from Eastern Air Lines, 
received the Robert M. Losey Award 
in recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions to the science of meteorol- 


0 

Keinartz George 

ogy as applied to aeronautics. He at- 
tended the University of California 
and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. From 1929 through 1934, Col. 
George was chief meteorologist for 
Western Air Express, and then served 
in the same capacity for Eastern Air 
Lines until he joined the Army in 
March, 1942- The section of the Weath- 
er Division, of which he is chief, pro- 
duces studies of weather conditions 
used by staff agencies in planning var- 
ious military operations. This award 
was established by the Institute to 
honor Capt. Robert Moffat Losey, one 
of its members and a meteorological 
officer in the Air Coips, He was killed 
at Dombas, Norway, in April 1940, 
while serving as an official observer 
for the U. S. Army, the first officer in 
the service of the U. S. to be killed in 
the present European war. 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commis- 

Gabot of Weston, Boston business man 
and a World War flyer. Appointed by 
Gov. Saltonstall, he succeeds Col. 


Thomas F. Sullivan, who recently be- 
came Boston police commissioner. 

Cabot's father is Godfrey L. Cabot, 
sometimes called the “grand old man" 
of New England aviation. The elder 
Cabot was advocating years ago the 
military use of planes. He learned to 
fly in 1915 at the age of 54. He is a 
former president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, and honorary 
chairman of the Aeronautic Associa- 
tion of Boston- 

In the new reorganization of PCA’s 
engineering and maintenance depart- 
ment, functional engineering and air 
cargo development work will be head- 
ed by Harry S. Pack (right), who has 
directed this work heretofore, L. J. 
Bregenzer (left), operations engineer, 
becomes buildings and facilities engi- 
neer. A. I’. .Martin (center), formerly 
assistant to superintendent of mainte- 
nance, now is office manager, engi- 



neering and maintenance department. 
Appointed research and development 
engineers were J. R- .Mlisnn and W. C. 
I- Fricke- 



ADMIRAL RICHARDSON AT FRATT & WHITNEY 
Rear Admiral Lawrence B. Richardson, USN, assistant chief, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, presents the Armj/-Wara “B” pennant to acting general man- 
ager William P. Gtoinn of the Southington plant of Pratt & Whitney's Air- 
craft division. United Aircraft Corp. With the presentation of this produc- 
tion pennant, one now flies over each of the six Pratt & Whitney plants. In 
the background (seated) is Col. Hubert E. Johnson, USAAF. who pre- 
sented token “'E” pins to employees of the plant. 
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FINANCIAL 


Preferreds Hold Leading Position 
In Number of Aircraft Companies 

Sinking fund provision of Consolidated-Vultee SL25 issue soon 
to become operative; cumulative as to dividends. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Fev/ in number, aircraft preferred 
stocks occupy a leading position in 
the capital structure of a number of 
companies. 

Attention to this group of shares 
:.s called by the sinking fund provi- 
sion soon to become operative for the 
Consolidated-Vultee $1.25 preferred. 
These shares represent the original 
preferred stock sold by the old Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp. at $25 per share 
in December. 1941. At the outset, 
there were 240,000 shares issued. In 
March, 1943, when the merger cre- 
ating Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. was effected, this stock was 
exchanged share for share into an 
identical preferred series of the new 
company. At the time of the ex- 
change, the issue was reduced to 
216,719 shares. 

y Earned $66.29 a Share— While this 
preferred stock outranks the com- 
mon in respect to asset position and 
dividends, it Is subordinate to any 
bank loans that the company may 
create. Nevertheless, this preferred 
was credited with earnings of $66.29 
per share for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1942. Earnings were prob- 
ably materially higher for the most 
recent year. The small amount of 
preferred shares outstanding makes 
for considerable leverage in these 
earnings. The senior issue is cumu- 
lative as to dividends at the annual 
rate of $1.25 per share before any 
payments can be made on the com- 

The Consolidated-Vullee pre- 
ferred is callable at $27.50 per share. 
This would mean a principal pay- 
ment of but $5,959,772.50 to retire 
the entire issue and should not 
prove too difficult for the company to 
accomplish, if so inclined. At the 
present market price of about $20 
per share, however, only $4,334,380 
is indicated. This is where the sink- 
ing fund operation can become a 
potent factor. 

V Sinking Fund — On or before Feb. 
15 of each year, the company is now 


required to set aside either 20 per- 
cent of the previous year's earnings 
over the amount of dividends paid 
on the preferred or a minimum 
amount of $250,000, whichever is 
larger. 

The maximum sinking fund pay- 
ment on each date is $500,000. 
Cash so set aside is to be used to 
redeem the preferred either by pur- 
chase in the open market or by call. 
It can be seen that at current prices 
the current sinking fund payment, 
at its maximum, is equivalent to 
more than 10 percent of the entire 

Some attraction — of little import 



HELICOPTER ENGINE: 

This is a $ix-cylinder, opposed, air- 
cooled Franklin engine, built by 
Aircooled Motors Corp. of Syracuse, 
K. Y., to power post-war helicopters. 
The circular housing forces cooling 
air around the engine from the en- 
gine-driven fan at top. Engine oper- 
ates in vertical position directly be- 
low main rotor shaft. 


now — is the convertible feature. 
This permits conversion into the 
common at the rate of Ufe shares of 
common for each share of preferred. 
During 1943, the Consolidated-Vul- 
tee senior issue sold as high as 
$27.25 and as low as $17.50 per 
share. 

> Largest Preferred Offering — The 
largest industry preferred stock of- 
fering was made by United Aircraft 
Corp. when it sold 265,669 shares in 
January, 1942, at $100 per share for 
a total of $26,566,900. This issue has 
been reduced to 260,069 shares early 
in 1943. 

The United Aircraft preferred is 
cumulative as to dividends at the 
yearly rate of $5,00 per share. The 
stock is convertible at the indicated 
rate of two and one-half shares of 
common for each share of preferred. 
On this basis, the conversion privi- 
lege is of negligible value at present 
market prices. There is also a sink- 
ing fund operation but it is of small 
consequence. The company has 
agreed to set aside semi-annually, a 
sum equal to 1 percent of tlie largest 
amount of preferred at any time is- 
sued, for purchase at prices not ex- 
ceeding $100 per share. Any unex- 
pended balance is to revert to the 
company. The stock is callable at 
$105 per share up to Jan, 1, 1952, 
and at $102.50 thereafter. As of Dee. 
31, 1942, this preferred had a book 
value of $246.40 per share. (This 
figure is much higher now.) During 
1943, this issue ranged from a high 
of $114.50 per share to a low of 
$93.50. 

> Precautionary Measure — In invest- 
ment circles, it has been assumed 
generally that when United Aircraft 
marketed this issue it was in no dire 
need of funds, but was taking pre- 
cautionary measures to protect its 
working capital. The expectation is 
that the company will retire this en- 
tire preferred issue at its first op- 
portunity. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has a type 
of preferred in the form of its $2.00 
non-cumulative Class “A” stock. 
This issue, however, has no prefer- 
ence as to assets. Moreover, the stock 
is non-cumulative as to dividends 
and this has been a troubled point in 
the past to the stockholders of this 

The Class “A” is convertible into 
the common on a share-for-share 
basis. There appears to be little 
reason to expect any such conver- 
sion to occur, 

k Outstanding — There are 1,158,699 
shares of the senior stock outstand- 
ing, This stock has had a wide range 
during 1943, fluctuating between 
$24.50 and $14,625 per share, and 
currently sells around $19. The com- 
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THUNDERBOLTS IN THE MAKING: 


These workers who formerly built kitchen ranges and refrigerators at the 
Mansfield, Ohio, plant of Westi?ighouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
are shown here applying aluminum sheet to the tail framework of Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt fighter planes. 
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mon can be purchased at about $6 
per share. 

Air Carriers’ Revenue 
Up Sharply for Year 

Net totals $29,724,950 against 

$21,912,469 in 12 months ended 

Oct. 31. 

Net operating revenue dropped off 
in October for the 18 domestic air 
carriers, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board reports, although for the 
year ending with that month it was 
well ahead of the same twelve- 
month period a year earlier, 

October net operating revenue 
was $2,606,825, compared with $3,- 
391,144 in October, 1942. For the 
year to Nov. 1, however, it was $29,- 
724,950, compared with $21,912,469 
in the twelve months to Nov. 1, 
1942. 

► Mileage Increases — The picture 
was reversed when it came to rev- 
enue miles flown. Last October 
these amounted to 9,638,948, against 
8,569,539 in October of the previous 
year. For the twelve months ending 
with October, 1943, they were 101,- 
790,271, compared with 119,073,522 
in the same 1942 period. 

Other figures, for October, 1943, 
and October, 1942: Total operating 
revenue, $11,103,508 and $10,067,- 
750; operating expenses, $8,496,683 
and $6,676,606. For the twelve 
months ending October, last year, 
compared with the corresponding 
period just previous: Total operat- 
ing revenues, $120,615,657 and 
$106,343,580; operating expenses, 
$90,890,707 and $84,431,111. 

NWA Salaries 

Croil Hunler, president of North- 
west Airlines, Inc., of St. Paul, re- 
ceived a salary of $36,923.08 during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
according to the company’s annual 
report to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Other salaries 
paid were: E, I, Whyatt, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, $20,057: and K. 
R. Ferguson, vice-president, $13,211. 

Financial Reports 

^ Consolidated Vultce Aircraft Corp. 
reports profit for the fiscal year end- 
ed Nov. 30 last, giving effect to final 
renegotiation of contracts and ad- 
justments for federal income and 
excess profits taxes was $12,551,011, 
equal to $8.86 a share on 1,385,934 
common shares. Of the total net in- 
come, $5,700,000, equal to $4.11 a 
common share, has been set aside for 
post-war readjustments. 


► Kinner Motors has appointed West- 
Marquis, Inc., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco advertising agency, to han- 
dle its account. Business and general 
publications will be used as well as 
a number of South American aero- 
nautical publications in Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

► Because of the success of its first 
venture into book publishing with a 
32-page booklet entitled “How to Win 
Workers or — Hoss-Whippin' Won't 
Work," Cessna Aircraft Co. has issued 
two more books. One for employees 
called Just an Ordinary Guy Looks 
at Inflation, includes pertinent facts 
on its danger and how it can be 
avoided. The other book, also for 
employees, is Know the Ropes. 

► Aviation Enterprises. Inc., Houston, 
has appointed Watts, Payne Adver- 

tional business papers is planned. 

► Railway Express Agency has sent a 
new estimator for figuring shipping 
costs to its prospect list Because new 
rates for air express shipments are 
now in effect, in some cases as much 
as lO'A percent lower, the company 
is asking to have its old estimators 
destroyed. The gadget ascertains ap- 
proximate airline distances between 
cities and approximate time required 
for shipment, and approximate costs. 

► Advertisements by United Aircraft 
Corp. and Bendix Corp, landed among 
the first ten best-read newspaper ads 
in 1943, according to the latest “Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Adver- 
tising” issued by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. The United Air- 
craft ad was one using a news page 
make-up of the type the company has 
run monthly in major newspapers. 
Platt-Forbes Co. was the advertising 


agency, Bendix ad headlined “Identi- 
fication of American Anger," placed 
through Buchanan & Co., also received 
a high percentage of readership, 

► Republic Aviation Corp, has ap- 
pointed Erwin, Wasey & Co. as adver- 
tising agency. This agency also han- 
dles the Air Transport Assn, account, 

► A new three-color booklet, “How to 
Use Your Electrically Heated Flying 
Clothing," has been prepared and 
published by the Pioneer Products 
division of General Electric Co. for the 
Materiel Command of the Army Air 
Forces, Wright Field. Written in light, 
non-technical style, with instructions 
on correct operation of the F-2 type 
flying suit, the cover drawing has a 
“pin-up" flavor. It depicts two girls 
standing in the prop-wash of a plane, 
battling their high-flying skirts while 
a “Roger” looks on approvingly. 

► W. P. Nevins Co. has been appointed 
sales and engineering representatives 
in the Chicago territory for Young 
Radiator Co., manufacturers of heat 
transfer products for aircraft, automo- 
tive, marine, and other fields. 

► The de Haviliand Aircraft of Canada 
has issued a booklet "Even I Can Un- 
derstand!” which is available to exec- 
utives and engineers in the aviation 
industry. The booklet contains a series 
of articles on technicalities sponsored 
by de Haviliand. Some chapter head- 
ings: “Why is there a trend towards 
increasing the number of blades on 
propellers?"; “What is compressibil- 
ity?"; “What is the meaning of in- 
duced drag and parasite drag?” Re- 
quests for the booklet should be sent 
on company letterheads, stating posi- 
tion, to Dept. AN4, The de Haviliand 
Aircraft of Canada, Postal Station L, 
Toronto. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Global Airlines 

C ONTRIBUTIONS of the Nava] Air Transport Service 
to air transportation, described in the OWI re- 
port, are as remarkable for the difficulties which 
have been surmounted as for mere arithmetical 
progress in miles flown, passengers carried, and 
pounds hauled. 

It is becoming popular for writers to discount 
post-war importance of the Army and Navy trans- 
port services on the ground that cost of operation 
is no element, and that shipments which may have 
no commercial necessity for flying after the war 
are being rushed by air to the Caribbean, South 
America, or Australia every day. 

Granted this is true, the fact remains that world- 
wide airline operating organizations have been 
built up on a scale never seen in aviation before. 
They are being compelled to operate on time mar- 
gins that may never be necessary again. They are 
required to solve problems which they might never 
have met in commercial services or, if they had, 
there would have been time for preparation and 
planning. They have had to use any planes they 
were given and make the most of them. They have 
cut corners and red tape, and broken with tradition 
in everything from dispatching to cargo packing, all 
under the terrific urgency of the moment. 

The American’s unique ability to improvise, and 
his ingenuity in getting the job done, are preparing 
for new techniques, new operating procedures, 
which will set our foreign competitors back on their 
heels when scheduled commercial flights return. 

The backlog of wartime experience which both 
our domestic and foreign airline people will have 
at the armistice gives us an enviable advantage. 
They know they have been inefficient. That is part 
of any war project. More important, they are keep- 
ing records and building up experience which tells 
them why. The result will be something to watch. 


Air Power "Optimism” 

A PROVOCATIVE THESIS is beginning to bob up in 
print contending that there has been too much 
optimism about the possibilities of air power. The 
theme appeared last week in a syndicated column- 
ist’s article and in a national news weekly. Other 
references have been published recently. 

These writers who are bearish on aviation say 
results from bombing are not to be as decisive as 
the “air enthusiasts" had promised. They admit that 
air power is a first essential to any victory but, to 
quote the U. S. News, “the concept of air power as 


the decisive power appears to be undergoing a very 
great strain. Next few months will tell.” 

Only three days before that periodical appeared, 
Gen. Spaatz told reporters in England that he be- 
lieves the Luftwaffe can be beaten this summer. A 
few days earlier a high official in Washington had 
told one of the editors of Aviation News that the 
AAF believes it could down Luftwaffe in sixty con- 
secutive days of bombing, if weather permitted such 
operations. 

It should take little imagination to picture the 
great advantage the Allies will have, both on the 
ground and in the air. If they succeed in sweeping 
the Luftwaffe from the skies. 

No one in aviation is ready to give credence to 
reports “fed” by anonymous persons to columnists 
and national magazines that air power is falling 
down on the job, or even threatening to do so. It 
might be apropos, however, to ask if air power is 
getting the chance it should have? 

Counting Spare Parts 

T he Navy’s Bureau or Aeronautics under its new 
assistant chief. Rear Admiral Lawrence B. Rich- 
ardson, is ordering accelerated production and de- 
livery of spare parts. 

Output of completed aircraft by Navy contractors 
has reached unprecedented efficiency. Fully as im- 
portant, however, at the present stage of the Navy’s 
aircraft program, is adequate supply of spare parts 
for distribution throughout the vast fighting areas 
in the Pacific in preparation for the stopped-up 
campaigns against the Jap. A plane sitting under 
an island palm tree minus a wing-tip is non-existent 
as far as contributing to our aerial striking power. 

This rising importance of spare parts in the com- 
bined Army and Navy aircraft and engine program 
is indicated by statistics covering dollar volume. In 
1942, value of spare parts production totaled approx- 
imately 20 percent of the entire aviation schedule. 

In the first six months of 1943, the figure was about 
21 percent. However, late in 1943 the monthly ship- 
ments in parts had risen nearer to 25 percent, and 
in 1944 may reach 27 percent in some months. These 
data include aircraft, engines, target planes, gliders. 

Spare parts do not count as completed aircraft, 
obviously. Plants cannot and will not increase pro- 
duction both of completed planes and parts simul- 
taneously. This rising proportion of parts output 
is another instance in which the “numbers racket,” 
assessing monthly production in number of planes 
turned out, whether puddle jumping liaison craft or 
superbombers, fails as an honest index of the in- 
dustry’s production effort. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Experienced research, engineering, end 
coordinated production in wood — solid 
or laminated — for AIRCRAFT or other 
war requirements. Inquiries will receive 
immediate executive ettentier^. 
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Without reservation the 

Timken Propeller Blade Bearing is the 
most difficult bearing we have ever 
manufactured. 

The bearing surfaces must be finished 
unbelievably smooth otherwise the blades 
will not feather correctly at high pro- 
peller speeds. Every bearing is given a 
most severe torque test. 

Weight variations between any two com- 
plete bearings are held "right on the 
button,” otherwise bearings alone would 
throw propellers out of balance. 

There are thousands of Timken Propeller 
Blade Bearings in service and they are 
making an excellent performance record 
in fighter and bomber plane service. 

If you are interested in propeller blade 
feathering bearings we welcome your 
consultation. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 

TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

TAPIRID ffOLLFR BEARIHES 


